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FIRST TO THE FRONT- 1 


Battles like Shiloh, Corinth, Fort Donelson, and Atlanta 
emblazon the banner of this regiment which served the 


longest of any Towa unit in the Civil War and lost 312 men. 


by DEAN GABBERT 
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The Saga of the Second I 


OLONEL Samuel R. Curtis made 
an imposing figure as he descended 
the front steps of the Leighton House, 
Keokuk’s finest hotel, and untied his 
chestnut mare from the hitching rail. 
Swinging lightly into the saddle, he 
joined the stream of buggies and wagons 
rattling down Main street toward the 
river. 
Curtis, 55, held his square, muscular 
body stiffly erect, ignoring the powdery 
dust filtering over his new Kossuth hat 









and wool blouse. A bundle of news- 
papers clamped under his arm de- 
scribed the fast-moving events which 
followed the fall of Fort Sumter. Mo- 
bilization reports filled the front page 
of the Chicago Tribune; an article in 
the New York Herald announced Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s second call for volunteers 
—this time for three years instead of 
three months. 

As Iowa's First District congressman, 
Curtis had watched the gathering clouds 
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of war for many months. He penned 
his resignation to the Speaker of the 
House while the Confederate guns were 
still booming in Charleston Harbor. 
The he headed home to Keokuk, anx- 
ious to resume the army career he had 
begun at West Point thirty years before. 

Now it was May 24, 1861 and 
Curtis’ first command—ten companies 
strong — was arriving by train and 
steamer. The Colonel’s orders, signed by 
Governor Kirkwood, directed him to or- 
ganize and train the Second Iowa Regi- 
ment of Infantry Volunteers for im- 
mediate service against the enemy. 

Destiny was waiting for Sam Curtis, 
Iowa’s senior officer of the Civil War, 
and the Second Iowa, the state’s senior 
regiment. Both would help forge a 
Union victory and both would write 
their own bright chapters in Iowa’s mili- 
tary history. 

Curtis was to win fame at Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, in a decisive battle that broke 
the Confederates’ foothold west of the 
Mississippi and saved Missouri for the 
Union. He was the first Iowan to be 
promoted to brigadier general and the 
first of only three who attained the rank 
of major general. 

The Second Iowa was the first to be 
enlisted for three years and the first to 
reach the field. Of the state’s forty-seven 
infantry regiments, nine cavalry regi- 
ments and four artillery companies, 
none matched the Second Iowa’s serv- 
ice record of four years and two 
months. Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
and Atlanta were among the major en- 
gagements enscribed upon the regiment's 
proud banners. 

Colonel Curtis reined in before a low 
frame building marked with freshly 
lettered “Headquarters” sign. Lieutenant 
Colonel James Tuttle, second in com- 
mand, met him at the door and jerked 
his thumb toward a cluster of young 
men lounging in the shade. 

“Two more companies have arrived,” 
he announced. “This one’s from Daven- 
port.” 

The Colonel looked over the company 
with a frown. They were like all the 





artillery positions located at 
Ft. Donelson on Cumberland. 


(] lowa 2nd Regiment hits rebel 











Iowa Sent Cavalry, Infantry 





Harper's Weekly pictured the departure of Dubuque volunteers by boat, April 22, 1861. 





Des Moines and surrounding territory sent mounted cavalry unit off to fighting front. 


First lowa Volunteers are pictured returning to Davenport after fighting at Springfield. 








others, clad in homespun and_ hickory 
and clutching an assortment of carpet- 
bags and bulging pillowcases. “What 
about quarters?” he asked. 

Tuttle pushed back his hat, revealing 
a shock of black hair. “We've got to 
have more room. I just put the Fairfield 
boys on the second floor of the Arcade 
Saloon. That place isn’t fit for pigs.” 

Shortly before midnight, Curtis pushed 
back from his desk and dismissed two 
dozing clerks. A stack of orders lay be- 
fore him, ready to be transcribed in the 
morning. ‘Here are the company desig- 
nations, Tuttle,” he said. “Please see 
that the company commanders get 
them.” 

Tuttle held the paper to the flickering 
lamp and read: A Company - Keokuk, 
B and C - Davenport, D - Des Moines, 
E - Fairfield, F - Keosauqua, G - Bloom- 
field, H - Washington, I - Clinton, K - 
Ottumwa. The 37-year-old officer moved 
toward the door and then stopped. A 
resident of Keosauqua, he had resigned 
as Van Buren county sheriff to accept 
an army commission. “One question, 
Colonel,” he said. “How long does it 
take to make soldiers out of sod- 
busters?” 

A hint of a smile crossed Curtis's 
face. “I don’t know, Colonel. But we've 
got less than a month to find out.” 

Keokuk was unprepared for its role 
as a military staging center. Supplies 
were swallowed up by the floodtide of 
recruits as soon as they were unloaded 
at the levee. Vacant buildings were 
hastily converted to barracks, and there 
was a growing shortage of lumber and 
firewood. 

The First Iowa Infantry regiment, a 
100-day outfit organized by Colonel 
John F. Bates of Dubuque, was already 
in training and the Third Iowa, under 
the command of Colonel Nelson G. 
Williams of Dyersville, was reported on 
the way. New arrivals were issued one 
blanket and a few pieces of mess gear 
tossed from the back of a quartermaster 
wagon. According to camp rumor, the 
undersized blankets were made of horse- 
hair and broom corn. 

“We have plenty of grub here,” a 
Fairfield private wrote to his parents 
early in June, “most of which is beans.” 
He also reported that fifteen members 
of E Company had worn out their shoes 
and were barefooted. 

Colonel Curtis devoted eighteen hours 
a day to the task of welding his regi- 
ment into a fighting unit. Among com- 
pany officers, he produced reactions 
ranging from abject fear to grudging ad- 
miration. Nightly gatherings which he 
termed staff meetings were in reality 
classes on military fundamentals. Only 




















the hickory stick was missing as Curtis 
led his unwilling pupils through long 
sessions devoted to discipline, supply, 
weapons, and tactics. 

The Colonel believed that military 
discipline was best imparted to inde- 
pendent-minded farmers and tradesmen 
through the soles of their shoes. Blis- 
tered feet and mumbled threats of mu- 
tiny could not shake his faith in the 
value of close-order drill. 

The regiment was bugled out of bed 
at 5 a.m., and prodded through calis- 
thentics on empty stomachs. Then came 
endless hours of company drill with 
time out only for meals and such un- 
pleasant duty as hauling water or chop- 
ping wood. 

The most unpopular men in the Sec- 
ond Iowa were the drill instructors who 
had the job of teaching recruits to dis- 
tinguish between their right and left 
feet. Their voices rose from every com- 
pany area in a mixture of orders and 
epithets. ““Damn your black hearts! I 
said your left, your left! Now you've 
got it. Hold it! Your left!” 

From simple marching steps, the regi- 
ment graduated to tactical maneuvers. 
Doggedly the ten companies were 
herded from column of fours into line 
of battle and back again. Inevitably, 
each new movement reduced the force 
into a colliding, cursing mob before it 
was finally mastered. 

Morale of the Second Iowa was bol- 
stered substantially by the arrival of 
uniforms, lovingly manufactured by the 
women-folk at home. Most of them 
were of gray wool, but there was a 
variety of caps, plumes, belts, and sashes 
to give each company a distinguishing 
mark. 

Lieut. Col. Tuttle sarcastically de- 
clared that the muzzle-loaders issued to 
the Second Iowa were left over from 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. The assort- 
ment of ancient weapons included Bel- 
gian and Prussian smoothbores and a 
few Harper's Ferry rifles, ranging from 
58 to .69 calibre and firing huge 500- 
grain bullets. Camp wags called them 
“pumpkin slingers,” and those with 
crooked barrels were said to be especial- 
ly designed for shooting around hills. 

Now there was more drill, with 
bruised shoulders taking the place of 
blistered feet. Loading and firing was 
a nine-step operation which required 
both hands and a good set of teeth. 
There were many pitfalls, but none as 
embarrassing as forgetting to remove 
the ramrod from the barrel. When this 
happened, a luckless soldier was apt to 
spend the next two hours searching for 
the lost part in the weeds. 

A courier arrived from St. Louis on 
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This desolate scene shows winter quarters for the 2nd lowa Infantry at Corinth, Miss. 


June 12, ordered the Second Iowa to 
hold the Hannibal, St. Joseph, and 
Northern Missouri Railroad against 
marauding bands of Confederate ir- 
regulars. Lamps burned all night in the 
quartermaster shed, and the next morn- 
ing the regiment marched aboard the 
Steamer Jeannie Deans, bound for Han- 
nibal. 

Within 24 hours the First Iowa was 
also on its way South to keep a date 
at Wilson’s Creek. On August 10 this 
ill-starred regiment would see its first 
and last action in a bitter fight near 
Springfield, Missouri that would cost 
the Union 1,200 casualties and the life 
of its western commander, General Na- 
thaniel Lyon. 

Members of the Second Iowa who ex- 
pected to engage the enemy at Hannibal 
were doomed to disappointment. They 
made their way westward to St. Joseph 
with nothing more than a fleeting 
glimpse of the Secessionist forces which 
roamed northern Missouri. 

The regiment traded its multi-colored 
uniforms for regulation Federal Blues in 
July and soon had cause to regret it. 
Inferior materials left many men_ in 
threadbare condition within two weeks. 
Seams split without warning, and the 
first rain produced unbelieveable shrink- 
age. 

Death also paid its first visit to the 
Second Iowa during its encampment on 
the Missouri River. First Lieutenant 
George Strong of E Company, a 19- 
year-old law student, was stricken with 
“brain fever” and died July 18. The 
first man from Jefferson County to en- 
list, he was also the first in the regiment 
to die. 

Boredom overtook the Second Iowa 
during summer duty at Benton Bar- 


racks, St. Louis, and followed them 
down the Mississippi River to Cape 
Girardeau and Ironton where they were 
assigned to the Cairo district com- 
manded by a new brigadier general, 
Ulysses S. Grant. With fifteen regi- 
ments on both sides of the river, Grant's 
mission was to defend the Union garri- 
son at Paducah and keep a close eye 
on the Confederate camp at Columbus, 
Kentucky. Long marches, poor rations, 
and lingering attacks of diarrhea, termed 
the “Missouri Quickstep,” did nothing 
to improve morale. 

In November Curtis was appointed 
brigadier general and ordered back to 
St. Louis. He reviewed the regiment for 
the last time and turned over command 
to Lieut. Col. Tuttle. Major Marcellus 
Crocker of Des Moines moved up to 
executive officer. 

Rumors of a major engagement stir- 
red the Second Iowa after Colonel Tut- 
tle crossed the river in January, 1862 in 
response to a call from General Grant. 
The Confederates, commanded by Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnson, held a de- 
fense line running from Fort Columbus 
to Bowling Green, Kentucky. Near the 
center were two strongpoints, Fort Hen- 
ry on the Tennessee River and Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland. These 
two streams flowed northward into the 
Ohio River and, in Grant's eyes, they 
offered a ready-made invasion route 
into the heartland of the Confederacy. 

Teaming with Admiral Andrew Foote 
of the Navy, Grant moved his men up 
the Ohio on February 3 and entered 
the mouth of the Tennessee River at 
Paducah. Leading the way were three 
wooden gunboats and four new river 
ironclads, ready for their first test of 
the war. After landing troops three 
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miles downstream, the Union flotilla 
steamed on to Fort Henry and shelled 
it into submission in less than a half 
struck their 
colors and surrendered to the Navy be- 


hour. The Confederates 


fore Grant and his mud-spattered in- 
fantry arrived 

Nine days later Grant moved _ his 
troops overland to the Cumberland 
River, only twelve miles away. Fort 
100-foot 
bluff and when the tenacious Rebels re- 
pulsed a Federal attack from the land 
side, Grant called for reinforcements. 

Foote’s gunboats arrived on the thir- 


Donelson was built atop a 


teenth and with them came the Second 
Iowa, shivering in a chill rain as they 
marched into position on the left side 
of the Union line. Three other Iowa 
regiments were also on the scene—the 
7th, 12th, and 15th. Grant ringed the 
fort with three divisions commanded by 
Generals John McClernand, Charles 
Smith, and Lew Wallace. Then he or- 
dered Foote’s gunboats to silence the hill 
batteries and pave the way for the in- 
fantry attack. 

But the Rebel gunners had 
ideas, repulsing the naval assault with 


other 


heavy losses during a furious fight on 
the afternoon of the fourteenth. Grant, 
confident that the enemy would not at- 
tack, left his command early the next 
morning to confer with the wounded 
Admiral Foote downstream. At dawn 
the Confederates launched a desperation 
drive on the Federal right flank and by 
McClernand’s division was in 
headlong flight. 

Disaster was staring Grant squarely 
in the face when he returned at 1 
o'clock. Characteristically, he chose to 
gamble: he would counter-attack and 


noon 


either lose everything or carry the fort. 

Smith's division, unaffected by the 
Rebel breakout, remained in position 
on the left. Smith, a 60-year-old army 
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Second lowa took boat up Cumberland and marched inland to make historic assault. 


regular, placed the Second Iowa in the 
lead and started up the hill in a frontal 
assault. 

The attackers advanced through an 
abattis of trees and fought their way 
past the first line of rifle pits only to 
bog down short of the crest. Smith, who 
had a way of striking fear into the 
hearts of volunteers, rode among the 
frightened soldiers and prodded them 
into action. “Damn you, gentlemen,” he 
roared. “I see skulkers!”” Then he rode 
forward with his hat stuck on the tip 
of his sword, and the line followed, 
sweeping over the crest. 

Forty Iowans lost their lives in the 
assault, thirty-three of them from the 
Second regiment. One of the heroes was 
Voltaire Twombly, 19-year-old Keosau- 
qua corporal and a member of the Sec- 
ond Iowa color guard. Two members 
of the color guard were killed in quick 
succession, and the third fell with a 
broken arm. After taking the flag, 
Twombly was knocked down once, but 
he made it to the top to become the 
second Iowa soldier to win the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

The troops of Wallace and McClern- 
and regained the ground they had lost 
and before dawn on the sixteenth, Gen- 
eral Simon B. Buckner, the Confederate 
commander, asked for terms. In one of 
the most famous messages of the war, 
Grant demanded and received uncon- 
ditional surrender. A few hours later the 
Second Iowa was given the honor of 
leading the march into the captured fort, 
planting its colors on the parade ground 
to the strains of “Yankee Doodle.” 

News of the victory made Grant an 
overnight hero and won him the stars 
of a major general with the personal 
blessing of President Lincoln. Colonel 
Tuttle and Major Crocker also won pro- 
motions and new commands. James Ba- 
ker of Bloomfield was elevated to 





lieutenant colonel and given command 
of the Second Iowa. 

Six weeks after the fall of Donelson, 
the Second Iowa was on the move 
again, this time to Pittsburg Landing 
on the Tennessee River. Grant's Army 
of the Tennessee had now grown to six 
divisions and 45,000 men. Its object was 
the hard-pressed forces of General John- 
son, encamped at Corinth, Mississippi, 
only twenty miles away. 

Determined to meet the Union thrust 
head-on, Johnson moved his army north- 
ward to set the stage for the West's 
bloodiest battle—Shiloh. Five of Grant's 
divisions were dispersed over a four- 
mile area when the Confederates struck 
on the morning of April 6. The sixth 
was at Crump’s Landing a few miles 
downstream. 

Eleven Iowa regiments were on the 
scene, all of them soon to be swept up in 
a screaming hell of men and horses. The 
Second Iowa belonged to Colonel Tut- 
tle’s brigade of General W. H. L. Wal- 
lace’s division. Wallace’s force was 
camped near Pittsburg Landing, far- 
thest from the point of attack. 

The forward units were hurled back 
by the weight of the Confederate attack 
and at 8 o'clock Tuttle’s brigade moved 
out at quick time to plug a gap be- 
tween Prentiss’ and McClernand’s di- 
visions. Tuttle’s command included the 
2nd, 7th, 8th, 12th, and 14th Iowa regi- 
ments. Prentiss’ men had been routed 
twice with heavy losses, but by the time 
Tuttle's brigade joined them, they were 
dug in behind an abandoned road with 
orders from Grant to “hold at all haz- 
ards.” 

During the next five hours the out- 
come of the battle was decided on a 
blood-soaked piece of ground along the 
sunken road which history was to name 
the Hornet’s Nest. Hurlbut’s division 
fought desperately to hold the Peach 
Orchard a short distance to the east, 
but by mid-afternoon the line began to 
crumble and the full pressure of the 
Confederate drive shifted to the Hor- 
net’s Nest. 

As the Union flanks gave way, Pren- 
tiss and Wallace found themselves in 
the center of a closing ring of Confeder- 
ates. General Wallace made his way 
along the Second Iowa line, urging them 
to hold. He was talking with E Com- 
pany officers when he fell from his 
horse with a fatal wound. Colonel Tut- 
tle, ordered by Prentiss to withdraw, 
managed to extricate the Second and 
Seventh Iowa. But a few minutes later 
the trap slammed shut and General 
Prentiss was captured along with the 
8th, 12th, and 14th Iowa and the 58th 
Illinois. 








Time 


purchased by the stubborn 
fighters at the Hornet’s Nest saved the 
Federals from defeat and enabled Grant 
to stabilize his line at the Landing. Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s division arrived at 
dusk, and the advance elements of Gen- 
eral D. C. Buell’s Army of the Ohio 
crossed the river to re-enforce Grant 
during the night. 

On Monday morning the combined 
Union forces seized the offensive and 
drove the weary Confederates before 
them in a relentless advance. By sun- 
down, all of the lost ground had been 
regained, and the enemy was in full 
retreat. More that 3,500 men of both 
armies lay dead. The Iowa regiments 
counted 235 killed, 999 wounded, and 
1,147 missing or captured. With only 
346 effectives, the Second Iowa was 
down to a third of its original strength. 

In September, 1862, the Confederates 
began a series of raids along the Union 
line extending from Memphis to Cor- 
inth. Their major target was Corinth, 
held by General William Rosecrans and 
25,000 Federals. His command included 
the Second Iowa, about to undergo its 
severest trial of the war. The combined 
forces of Price and Van Dorn attacked 
on October 3, opening a two-day battle 
which was more violent than Shiloh. 

Colonel Baker was mortally wounded 
on the first day and command of the 
Second Iowa was passed to Lieutenant 
Colonel Noah Mills of Des Moines. 
Mills was killed the following day, and 
the regiment had its fifth commander, 
Major James Weaver of Bloomfield. 
The victory cost the Union 2,500 casual- 
ties, including 108 dead, wounded, and 
missing from the Second Iowa. 

Sixteen more battles and engagements 
awaited the Second Iowa during the 
last thirty months of the war: Little 
Bear Creek, Tunnel Creek, Resaca, 
Rome _ Crossroads, Dallas, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Nick-a-Jack Creek, in front 


of Atlanta, siege of Atlanta, Jonesboro, ° 


Eden Station, Little Ogeechee, Savan- 
nah, Columbia, Lynch’s Creek, and Ben- 
tonsville. 

The March to the Sea and the long 
drive northward brought weary fighting 
and a mixture of tears and laughter. 
Moving out of Savannah, the Second 
Iowa was forced to wade a deep creek 
with their cartridge boxes tied around 
their necks and their clothing hanging 
from their bayonets. A Rebel cavalry 
detachment rode out of the brush and 
opened fire before they had time to 
dress. Unperturbed and “naked as jay- 
birds,” they charged and routed the 
Graybacks. 

Victorious Union armies converged on 
Washington D. C. in May, 1865 for the 


Grand Review. Meade’s Army of the 
Potomac paraded on the twenty-third 
and Sherman’s Army of the West fol- 
lowed the next day, swinging proudly 
along Pennsylvania Avenue. Far down 
the column came the Second Iowa, near- 
ing the end of a long road that had 
begun exactly four years ago at Keokuk. 
Accompanying them in_ spirit 
Lieutenant George Strong and 311 other 
men who had paid for membership with 
their lives. 


were 


Monument to unit's first casualty, 19-year-old George Strong from Jefferson County. 



































































A reprint of “Tramps and Tri- 
umph of the Second Iowa’ by Lt. 
James Bell has recently been is- 
sued by the Valley Bank and 
Trust Company of Des Moines. 


The recollections 


were reissued 


under the supervision of Kieffer 


Associates and have 
by Fleming Fraker. 
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Beloved Danish sculptor's final masterpiece symbolizes future generation's hope, to see beyond what we have been able to see.” 


The Last Legacy 
of a Sculptor 














Although wracked with cancer, Christian Petersen was determined 


to finish what he knew to be his last work. The final act. 


his signature, was to be made just three days before his death. 


by BERNICE BURNS 


HRISTIAN Petersen’s last work of 
art is a symbol of hope. Its com- 
pletion was an act of faith and love. 

In the late summer there will be 
erected upon a block of stone, in the 
lake before the Fisher Community Cen- 
ter in Marshalltown the figures of a 
father and his son. The great Danish- 
born sculptor said of these, “I want to 
symbolize this generation helping the 
next generation to see beyond what he 
has been able to see; so the child is 
looking into the future, having a little 
more light.” 

The man stands firm and _ stalwart, 
straining to hold his young son into the 
sky. The child, one toe curled in sheer 
delight, reaches out, resting happy and 
confident in his father’s hands. 

So intent was Petersen upon the cre- 
ation of this work which he humbly 
termed “probably the most important 
piece that I have ever done” that he 
allowed nothing to interfere until it 
was finished. 

A few days later, quietly, the artist's 
hand was still. 

The idea for the figures had been 
maddeningly slow in coming. It was 
some two years ago, while he was 
modeling a head of J. W. Fisher in the 
Art Room of the Community Center, 
that the two men had talked about the 
possibility of a design which would em- 
body the various activities of the center. 
A lot of conversation and ordinary ideas 
were exchanged, Fisher remembers. 

Many “forced” sketches were con- 
sidered and rejected. It was in the fall 
of 1960 that Petersen had the inspir- 
ation for the father-son figures. He 
liked their symbolism which would 
speak of hope. A small model was made 
and in November Fisher gave enthusi- 
astic approval. 


Photos by TOM EMMERSON 


The sculptor was eager to begin the 
familiar process of translating into clay 
the figures which were vivid in his mind 
and heart. But sculpturing is painstak- 
ing, laborious work. 

Petersen conceived the figures as well 
over life size, the father at least eight 
feet tall. It was obvious that the ceiling 
in his old studio in the veterinary lab 
was too low to allow him to work there. 
He ordered three tons of clay from the 
Nevada Brick and Tile Company and 
sought a spot where he could erect the 
scaffolding and get to work. A loft-like 
room was found behind Botany Hall. 
Petersen directed the construction of a 
sturdy, moveable platform on which the 
figures would be modeled. Two tall 
step-ladders were built. A plank between 
these would permit him to work at 
varying heights. 

A sculptor packs clay over a metal 
framework, called an armature. A 
welder from the Diesel Service Com- 
pany in Ames assisted in shaping steel 
pipe to his specifications. The twisted 
skeleton of a man and child took shape. 

A year earlier, November, 1959, Peter- 
sen had had a serious heart attack. Since 
that time, a violent skin rash had 
plagued him, covering his body like a 
red, itching suit of underwear. Lanolin 
baths twice a day heiped make the con- 
dition bearable. 

Early in December, 1960 he went to 
the hospital for treatment. The diagnosis 
was internal cancer, prognosis unfavor- 
able. 

Charlotte Petersen knew her realistic, 
stubborn Danish husband. They had 
faced many things together. There was 
no question but that he should know the 
truth. His reaction was, “How much 
time have I left to work?” From that 
moment nothing was ever more im- 


portant than that “Papa” must some- 
how be enabled to complete his last 
great work of art. 

They asked for prayers, most matter- 
of-factly. Charlotte put special responsi- 
bility up to St. Joseph the Worker. 
Surely he would help them get the 
answer to their petition for “time 
enough.” He was, after all, a carpenter. 
Obviously he must understand that a 
man has need to finish that which he 
has undertaken.” 

The clay was delivered to the make- 
shift studio on December 15. Petersen 
convinced the doctor he should be re- 
leased two days later, but he was 
warned not to try working just yet. 
Pounding clay into shape with a mallet 
is vigorous labor. There were three tons 
of it waiting. 

They refused other invitations and 
spent Christmas at home in Gilbert. “I 
want the smells of the holiday in our 
house,” Charlotte explained in typical 
Irish idiom. They went by train to 
Round Lake, Illinois, to spend the New 
Year's weekend with their daughter, 
Sister Mary Kerstan, B.V.M. 

On January 4, the sculptor went to 
work. He was able to put in a good two 
or three hours labor each afternoon, 
and as he said, “When I get going, I 
work fast.” 

A helper was in the studio at all 
times. He helped hand up the heavy 
clay and was ready to swing the plat- 
form into place as the sculptor formed 
the figures. The plank was moved 
higher and higher each day. At Mrs. 
Petersen’s word of caution, the helper 
stayed within arm’s reach. The man’s 
legs buckled now and then, too weak 
to hold him. 

Shoulder muscles which had been de- 
veloped through some fifty years of 
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shaping clay, limestone, and granite re- 
tain an amazing residue of strength, 
though a man be seventy-five years of 
age and dying of cancer. 

The clay, under those sensitive, de- 
manding hands responded, and _ the 
work grew with an incredible speed. By 
early February, Christian Petersen looked 
smaller and smaller on his precarious 
perch, but the figure of the father stood 
vigorous and tall. In his arms the child 
reached upward with arms of twisted 
steel. 

The half-finished statue was startling. 
It struck one visitor as a foreboding pic- 
ture of mankind—a blind father holding 
up a son already fitted with artificial 
arms. Petersen dismissed this with, 
“What a crazy notion. Since the child’s 
arms are the smallest part, they must 
be finished last or they are apt to dry 
and crumble.” 


The child’s arms still lacked the flesh 
of clay to cover the twisted bones of 
steel on February 6 when Petersen re- 
turned to the hospital for surgery. It 
was essential to extend his life. 

The sculptor considered no possibility 
but that he should be back in the studio 
shortly. Friends supervised the installa- 
tion of a sturdy 4 x 8 foot scaffolding— 
a platform enclosed by a waist railing 
would permit work with a minimum of 
danger. 

Released from the hospital February 
22, the Petersens celebrated his seventy- 
sixth birthday with a few friends on 
the twenty-fifth. He was back at work 
two days later. A second assistant was 
called in. The tired but determined 
sculptor could pull himself up the 
ladder steps until his shoulders were 
above the floor of the platform. The 
men put hands under his armpits and 


Despite wobbly scaffolding, the 75-year-old artist was able to work four hours daily. 

















































lifted him bodily the rest of the way. 

Christian Petersen stood back and 
viewed the work, unwrapped from the 
protective wet cotton flannel which had 
kept the clay moist and pliable. Dis- 
satisfied with certain detail seen fresh 
after three weeks’ absence, he set to 
with mallet and chisel. He seemed fired 
with energy in his insistence that the 
figures should match the driving vision 
which made him critical of every line 
and motion. 

Some days he pounded and pushed 
the clay. On others he etched meticu- 
lously. The child’s arms grew firm 
under his swift and gentle hands. Each 
finger was made perfect, the left big toe 
of a small foot curled up in the char- 
acteristic fashion of a child. 

Each muscle was smoothed, each ten- 
don strengthened. The helper grinned 
at a visitor one afternoon in March 
and said, “Point out the right vein, and 
I'll check the heartbeat!” 

On Saturday, March 18, there seemed 
nothing left to do. The figures had the 
rough texture of stone, so characteristic 
of Petersen’s work. It looked the way 
he wanted it to look. 

The sculptor smiled with quiet pride 
and softly stroked the child’s out- 
stretched arm. He rested his hand on 
the firm shoulder of the father and 
looked down at his wife, “There are 
some who like a smoother finish, but 
this looks like my work. It is a bit 
late to change my style, don’t you 
think?” 

He motioned for the young men to 
help him down. They lifted him out 
of the “ring’—a tired warrior for art, 
with the battle won. 

The Feast of Saint Joseph is March 
19. This year it fell on Sunday, and so 
it was observed on the following day, 
the Monday on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher came to view the finished statues. 
Under Petersen’s direction, the figures 
were unveiled from their yards of wet 
cotton flannel. Gravely, with deep emo- 
tion and gratitude, Fisher expressed his 
approval. “Papa” nodded. It was done. 
It was his best. 

Now for the casting. Throughout his 
long career Christian Petersen had fre- 
quently handled this himself, now he 
must have fine workmen in whom he 
could trust. 

Photographs of the finished statues 
were dispatched that night to firms 
whose work had been recommended. 
Petersen conferred by telephone with 
the Orlandi Statuary Company in Chi- 
cago and learned that men who had 
learned the art of casting in Florence 
and Paris and worked for some of the 
finest sculptors in Europe could handle 


















































































the job. He urged that they come as 
quickly as possible. 

The Parent-Teachers Association of 
Gilbert, where the Petersens have lived 
for many years, had asked to have an 
exhibit of some of the sculptor’s work 
on Sunday, March 26. The Petersens 
hoped he might be there to accept the 
warm tribute of his friends, but he was 
growing more frail each day. At Mass 
that morning his strength was not suf- 
ficient for him to make his way to the 
communion rail. Seeing him falter, 
Charlotte and two men helped him 
from the church. Communion was 
brought to him as he rested in the rec- 
tory, and he was taken by ambulance to 
the hospital. 

Neither of the Italian workmen from 
the Orlandi Company who arrived next 
day spoke English. No translator was 
needed when they saw the statue. They 
expressed a fervent “Molta Bella!” One Hands—"that brought beauty, inspiration, hope from the lifeless stuff of this world. .” 
spoke French. A professor in architecture 
served as laison and translator bringing 
instructions and reports from studio to 
hospital. 

On the Friday before Easter, their job 
finished, the men were eager to meet 
the sculptor. For his approval, they 
brought the mold of the child’s arm, 
one of the many piece molds from 
which the final bronze will be cast. 
Petersen checked the fidelity of the cast- 
ing and the depth of the plaster casting. 
He pronounced it good. It would do. 

But, the elder workman said, ‘““You 
forgot to sign the work. If you will 
write your name on heavy paper, it can 
be transferred to the base of the statue 
when it is being cast in bronze.” Char- 
lotte Petersen ran to find suitable paper. 
A nurse produced a poster from which 
they cut a wide strip of white card- 
board. 

Propped up in bed, Christian Petersen 
considered for a minute whether he 
should use script or lettering . . . and 
then in a bold, firm hand he signed his 
name with a flourish. 

The molds were trucked to Chicago 
that afternoon. Later they were trans- 
ported to New York where the final 
bronze will be made. 

On April 4, three days after his last 
great work was sealed and signed, a 
weary sculptor died. 

In the brick church of SS. Peter and 
Paul in Gilbert where his requiem mass 
was sung, it was said of him™... Since 
the dawn of time, man has sought these 
three—the good, the true, and the 
beautiful—and every age has borne a 
chosen few in whom the hand of God 
has placed that special spark that marks 
tiem as men who will expend their en- 
ergies in this pursuit.” 


A weary warrior for art lovingly sculptured last minute features of “my best work.” 









These Chests Are Their Own Treasure 


Norwegian folk art of rose painting 


adorns heirloom chests belonging to Des Moines woman. 


by PAULINE MILLEN Photos by JOE K. BROWN 


Miss Ruby Holton (below) owns “rose painted” Norwegian chests. The large one dated 1847 was used by bride; ABC one, by child. 








HE WORKS of their hands are be- 

fore us” wrote an Iowa editor of 
the 1850's. He was speaking particularly 
of the breaking of the soil and the 
building of homes by the early settlers 
who had gone before him. But today 
more than one hundred years later his 
words come vividly to mind when we 
see objects in which the skill and ar- 
tistry of the past has been preserved for 
this generation. 

Both qualities are evident in the beau- 
tiful chests brought to Iowa through the 
years by Norwegian immigrants. Nor- 
way sent this state many of her sons 
and daughters during the years of settle- 
ment. Some went to the Forest City 
area, others to Story City, Roland, and 
other towns in the central part of the 
state. A large group settled in the north- 
east around Decorah. It is in these sec- 
tions that the knowing collector looks 
for examples of Norwegian folk art. 

Seven handsome chests, all from the 
Decorah area, are owned by Miss Ruby 
Holton, of Des Moines. Miss Holton, a 
native of Decorah, is director of the 
women’s physical education department 
of Drake University and a former Des 
Moines councilwoman. 

Two of Miss Holton’s chests are fam- 
ily heirlooms brought to this country by 
her maternal grandparents. When Jacob 
Jacobson, of Oppendahl, Norway, came 
to Iowa in 1849 he brought with him 
his ‘food box,” a lovely small dome 
top chest. It is richly decorated in the 
profusion of colors and design known 
in Norway as rose painting. On Jacob’s 
box, this is in bright blue and yellow on 
a faded orange background. The strap 
hinges, the studs that decorate the lid, 
the handmade lock, and the cotter pin 
handles at each end are all of iron. 
Across the front is the legend, ‘J. J. O. 
Ao 1849.” 

Inside is the usual shelf-like side 
compartment. These chests, especially 
the larger ones, were used as trunks for 
the overseas voyage by the immigrants, 
and the small shelf compartment was a 
handy place to store trinkets and valu- 
ables. 

In later years, Jacob’s chest was used 
as a money box. A family story is that 
after asking for spending money, the 
children would listen carefully when the 
father left the room. If they heard the 
squeak of unoiled iron hinges, they knew 
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their requests would be granted. To pre- 
serve the tradition, the hinges are never 
oiled but today when they squeak, the 
lid is raised to reveal small Norwegian 
artifacts rather than cash. 

The large dowry chest of Jacob's wife 
held her clothes and other belongings 
when she journeyed from her home in 
Norway to Decorah. The rust, green, 
and black decorations and the metal 
work on this chest are very handsome. 
To add to its beauty, the inside of the 
lid is adorned with a favorite motif of 
the rose painters, the baroque vine ten- 
dril. This is in rust on a white back- 
ground. On the front is the owner’s 
name “Rengi Ivers Datter Aar 1847.” 
It is interesting to note that Jacob’s box 
is marked Ao, the abbreviation for the 
Latin Anno, while on Rengi’s the Nor- 
wegian word for year, Aar, is used. 

The other chests, all from northeast 
Iowa, are of the same type but differ in 
decoration and other details. On some, 
the metal work is simple; on others 
more elaborate. One will be bound with 
plain iron bands. The bands on another 
will be scalloped or end in a spear head. 
All but one are rose painted, each in 
different colors and designs. The un- 
painted chest is saved from plainness by 
a large lace-like iron cartouche sur- 
rounding the lock. Another chest has 
two small drawers beneath the side 
compartment. Occasionally a hidden 
drawer is found there. 

The earliest date on Miss Holton’s 
chests is 1804, the latest 1869. Infre- 
quently one is found dated in the late 
years of the eighteenth century. Un- 
doubtedly some chests were made in 
this country by Norwegian artisans, and 
some were modified by them. A very 
large chest belonging to me was lined 
with cedar by one of its owners. This 
was very useful but the cedar strips on 
the inside of the lid hide fine strap 
hinges. This chest has scalloped and 
spear headed iron work and a wondrous 
huge handmade lock, but the painting 
is quite simple. It is monogrammed, 
dated 1840, and was purchased in Story 
City. 

Norwegian chests were not hard to 
find in Iowa and Minnesota until very 
recently. Many of the Norwegian set- 
tlers in the midwest came from the 
Telemark district which according to 
some authorities was the center of rose 































































Iron escutcheon around lock is typical. 


painting. For this reason, prices have 
not been high, ranging from five to 
twenty-five dollars. As the chests be- 
come more scarce, prices may climb. 

From my observation, the distinguish- 
ing features of these chests are the dome 
lid and extensive iron work. I am told 
that the use of nails for decoration goes 
back to the Viking Age. The flat top 
chest painted in the Pennsylvania man- 
ner and plain or carved as are the ones 
from New England are not common in 
the middlewest. One did appear at an 
auction sale in southeast Iowa recently. 
Painted in New England red, it was 
undecorated otherwise. It had turned 
bulbous feet and a plain brass escutch- 
eon. The lucky buyer paid thirty-three 
dollars for it. 
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The Hawkeye Leg of 1908's 
GREAT AUTO RACE 


Hospitable lowans eagerly entertained for glamorous 


adventurers, who later deplored state’s mud roads. 


ERE they come! Here they come! 

The shouts swelled into a roar as 
an excited crowd of men, women, and 
school children thronged the approach 
to the bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Clinton on the morning of February 
29, 1908. Hundreds of American flags 
twirled and swirled as the spectators 
edged forward to catch their first 
glimpse of the American car entered in 
the long-heralded New York to Paris 
automobile race. 

The Thomas Flyer with Montague 
Roberts, a noted Jersey City, New 
Jersey, driver at the wheel, was leading 
four other contestants by many hours, 
and, as was to be expected, was the pop- 
ular favorite. In the next few days the 
foreign cars would swing over the Mis- 
sissippi into Iowa, and many Hawkeye 
residents would be privileged to see the 
glamorous racers from Europe—Emillio 
Sirtori and his Italian Zust; B. M. 
Bouchier St. Chaffray piloting the De 
Dion, a French machine owned by the 
Marquis De Dion and sponsored by the 
Paris newspaper, Le Matin; the Protos, 
steered by Ober Lieutenant Baron Hans 
von Koeppen of the German General 
Staff; and Charles Godard, fiamboy- 
ant participant of the Pekin to Paris 
race of 1907, in his French machine, the 
Motobloc. 

Six cars had actually taken off at the 
crack of the starting pistol, but one 
French entry, a Sizaire-Naudin equipped 
with one cylinder and twelve horse- 
power, suffered a broken differential 
near Poughkeepsie, New York, and had 
to abandon the race. 

All contestants had left Times Square 
in New York City at 11:15 a.m., Feb- 
ruary 12, and were scheduled to cross 
Iowa from Clinton to Council Bluffs, 
en route to the west coast, Alaska, 
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Bering Straits, and Siberia, and, at the 
end of the trail, Paris. The race, ar- 
ranged by the French newspaper, Le 
Matin, to demonstrate the long range 
cruising power of the automobile had 
been timed for the late winter when 
it was hoped the cars could cross from 
Alaska to Siberia on frozen ice. Ad- 
vance planning had not taken into ac- 
count the hazards of traveling through 
snow, ice, and mud in eastern and mid- 
dle western United States. Several ma- 
chines bogged down shortly after leav- 
ing New York City, and the tortuous 
progress west had been impeded by 
broken transmissions, leaking radiators, 
lost wheels, punctured tires, and snow, 
snow, snow. The stretch through Indiana 
had been particularly bad. Mired down 
cars had been hauled out of the drifts 
by plow horses hired from farmers 
along the way, who had avenged their 
resentment at being called ‘peasants’ 
by the foreigners, by charging exorbitant 
prices for their services. Process servers 
had shown an uncanny ability to keep 
abreast of the racers. 

But at last Chicago had been reached, 
and now the leading car, selected from 
the common stock of the Thomas Com- 
pany, would soon be visible to Iowans. 

A story on page one of the Clinton 
Herald announced the arrival of the 
“intrepid young driver’ of the Thomas 
racer: 

“While the twelve o'clock whistles 
were blowing, Montague Roberts, the 
American hero of the New York to 
Paris race, crossed the Mississippi River 
on the north side high bridge in his big 
Thomas racer, and five minutes later the 
car reached the Lafayette Hotel. 

“Bedlam broke loose when the Ameri- 
can car came down the slope of the high 
bridge, and dashed to Ninth Street, and 


down Sixth and Second to the main 
part of the city. Barnum’s circus parade 
never got out a bigger crowd of Clin- 
tonites, and as for enthusiasm, there 
was no end of it. A score of autos fell 
into line and came tearing down the 
street in the wake of the American car.” 

Admirers swarmed around Roberts, 
described as ‘‘a big Jersey City boy with 
a soft eastern drawl and a mild and 
pleasant manner.” 

He was accompanied by George 
Schuster, an engineer, Richard Hatch, 
representative of the Thomas Company, 
and newspaper reporter, J. J. Williams 
of the New York Times. George J. 
Miller, an expert machinist, had already 
passed through Clinton on Train No. 11 
of the Chicago, Northwestern Railway, 
and was to join the party at Cedar 
Rapids. 

At Clinton, an elderly man pushed his 
way through the crowd to grasp the 
hand of Montague Roberts. “My name’s 
Roberts, too,” he said. “Keep up your 
pluck, boy, and you'll land in Paris 
ahead of the bunch!” 

The word soon spread that E. H. 
Thomas, president of the firm which 
had entered the American car in the 
race, had said in Chicago that he 
would get that machine to Paris if it 
cost him his entire fortune, with a bonus 
of $10,000 to Roberts if he won, and 
$5,000 if the car succeeded in reaching 
the French capital. 

Folks lined up to get a close look at 
the racers and the car—it was a sixty 
horsepower job, with more pull than 
any of the others entered in the contest. 
Even so, it had bogged down in drifts 
in Indiana, and fourteen plow horses 
had been required to pull it into Michi 
gan City. After that, permission had 
been obtained to drive over the Chicago, 
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The “Protos,” driven by an officer of the German General Staff, crosses Mississippi River as astounded Clintonians view race. 


South Bend, and North Indiana rail- 
road tracks and the Lake Shore railway 
to Illinois. 

The Thomas Flyer was leading its 
nearest rival, the Italian Zust, by nearly 
twenty-four hours. Anxious not to lose 
this advantage, Roberts and his party 
paused for only a brief stop-over at Clin- 
ton, then pushed on to Cedar Rapids. 

The route to be followed by all the 
cars extended through DeWitt, Calamus, 
Stanwood, Mechanicsville, Mount Ver- 
non, Marion, Cedar Rapids, Belle Plaine, 
Chelsea, Tama, Toledo, LeGrand, Mar- 
shalltown, Ames, Jefferson, Carroll, 
Vail, Denison, Logan, and Council 
Bluffs. 

Local pilots were furnished from point 
to point along the way, with the Cedar 
Rapids Motor Club handling the stretch 
from Clinton to Marshalltown. Among 
those serving as guides were F. B. Riggs, 
Clarence; J. J. Stewart, Quarry; W. A. 
Millard, Montour; W. H. Safely, Mount 
Vernon; E. C. Chamberlin, Denison; 
Homer E. Hart, Standwood; C. C. EI- 
ridge, Marshalltown; and C. Z. Shugart, 
Chelsea. Edward C. Clark, president of 
the Cedar Rapids Motor Club, had 
greeted Roberts and the American car 
party at Marion, advancing grandly to 
meet them in his stately White steamer. 

Hospitable Iowans had planned wel- 
come receptions all along the way, but 


Roberts, anxious to keep his lead, tarried 
only briefly at each stop. He was de- 
layed several hours at Belle Plaine when 
the Flyer proved almost too big to cross 
a wooden bridge, and one wheel went 
over the edge and got stuck in the creek 
bed. He made Ogden by the evening 
of March 3, and spent the night there. 
Roberts said he had found the way 
almost impassable between Ames and 
Ogden. 

“Everything is fine here, except your 
roads,” he stated. “It is almost impos- 
sible to make time on such highways. 
My machine ought to be a canal boat. 
Then it might be able to do some stunts 
in the line of speed records.” 

At Denison crowds swarmed around 
the Thomas car. It weighed 4,400 
pounds and was plastered with mud. 
Planks built along the sides were loaded 
with blankets, spades, pick-axes, shovels, 
rifles, revolvers, shotguns, and 2,000 
pounds of ammunition, the latter items 
stocked for possible use in the wastes of 
Alaska and Siberia. A large American 
flag hung from a staff at the rear. 

Roberts and his party rested at the 
Merchant’s Hotel, and then were off 
again, still in the lead. 

By now a thaw had set in, and travel 
conditions had become even worse. After 
slugging through eighty-one miles of 
melting snow, slush, and mud, which he 


called “fearful,” Roberts and crew stop- 
ped another night at Logan. He ex- 
pressed his opinions forcibly in a dis- 
patch to the New York Times: 

“I never in my life saw such roads 
as these in this state, and I don’t be- 
lieve the people in the east know what 
bad roads are. Any time we want to 
know the road to a certain place, we 
ask a farmer which is the best tow- 
path to the next town. The mud, which 
they call gumbo, is anywhere from two 
inches to two feet deep.” 

From there on, the Thomas became 
a “creeper” instead of a “flyer.’’ Some- 
times it could make only four miles 
per hour. Finally it reached Council 
Biuffs, crossed the Missouri River to a 
deafening salute from river boat 
whistles, and attained Omaha. There 
Roberts delivered a parting shot. “Iowa 
has no roads,” he said flatly. “The 
Arctic ice can be no worse than the 
Hawkeye mud.” 

In the meantime, wire dispatches 
carried the news that a United States 
Army car which had preceded the racers 
had made the run from New York to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in eighteen 
days, two hours, and thirty-two minutes. 
Bearing a message from General U. S. 
Grant II at Governor’s Island to the 
commandant of the Kansas post, the 
machine had reached Clinton on Feb- 
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ruary 27, after a “record-breaking dash” 
from:New York. It was loaded with a 
portable bridge and “a few hundred 
pounds of black mud from the Illinois 
highways.” Driven by Jack Huge and 
piloted from Clinton by Charles Good- 
rich, it battled through snow eight feet 
deep between Belle Plaine and Toledo, 
and floundered through mud and frozen 
fields from Scranton to Glidden, but 
succeeded in getting across Iowa with- 
out breaking down. This was a Stude- 
baker, the only make of car participat- 
ing in the cross country event that is 
being manufactured today. 

Now, hot on Roberts’ trail, two 
foreign contestant crews and their ma- 
chines had roared down the bridge at 
Clinton and were headed west. These 
were De Dion and Zust. Near Mechan- 
icsville, the French car broke a spring 
and had to halt for repairs. The Italians 
stopped at the Grand Central Hotel in 
Calamus where they ate heartily of 
soup and cabbage, then continued on 
to Cedar Rapids. Linn County folks, in- 
cluding Italian-American groups, feted 
driver Sirtori and his crew of two, gap- 
ing at the Zust, a ‘monster’ of 7,000 
pounds and forty horsepower. 

The Italians reached Marshalltown, 
then Ames, where they stopped for the 
night. Then conditions became rougher. 
Wallowing in the mud and beset with 
various mishaps, the Zust toiled on 
west. It passed Tama, slithered on hills 
near Jefferson, and finally came to a 


Muddy cars were piloted across lowa by Joe W 


































Vicke, Cedar Rapids, in ’08 Moline. 


halt when a rear wheel jolted off and 
rolled across a field. A quarter of a 
mile away the members of a welcom- 
ing committee were waiting. One of 
these scouted and reported that the rac- 
ing car was in trouble, and the spec- 
tators, including women, hurried to help 
get the machine back into running 
shape. A local man named Ruland, 
joined the Zust’s crew and finally the 
car rolled through the city, where it 
was showered with flowers and waved 
heartily on its way 

The Zust plowed stubbornly ahead, 
spent the night at Carroll and headed 
for Denison. The worst was yet to 
come. A. Boylan, a courtesy pilot fur- 
nished to guide the car to the Crawford 
County seat, said it was the worst 
auto trip he ever expected to experi- 
ence. “The mud and bad roads are 
simply indescribable.” Now the Zust 
was floundering in “a gumbo night- 
mare.” One man walked ahead in thigh- 
high boots to take soundings as the car 
inched along to cover four miles in nine 
hours. 

When at last the Italians reached the 
outskirts of the city, they fretted an- 
other hour—the time consumed in driv- 
ing from the east edge of Denison to 
the hotel, where they planned to spend 
the night. There the crew decided they 
had had enough of Iowa roads. They 
wired the president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad for permission to ride the 
tracks to Omaha. This was granted, and 


the Zust was run as a special, with red 
and green lamps hung aboard, the 
tracks cleared, and its passage signaled 
to stations and other trains. A hand 
truck preceded the car, but even so, the 
crew of the Zust peered distrustfully at 
the twenty-foot ditches on each side of 
the tracks. As the procession started, a 
sudden hail storm lowered visibility 
close to zero, but they dared not stop 
longer, for word had come that Roberts 
and the Thomas car had _ reached 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Twenty hours and sixty-seven miles 
later—after a stop for the night at 
Woodbine, the Zust crossed the Mis- 
souri River at Council Bluffs. The med- 
ley of ships’ sirens saluting them 
sounded good to the crew. They were 
leaving Iowa. 

At the time Montague Roberts was 
airing his views on Iowa at Omaha, 
Bouchier St. Chaffray, the driver of the 
French De Dion, was expressing a very 
different opinon: 

“It seems like a holiday in every 
town we pass through. People have even 
decorated their houses with flags and 
every school turns the pupils out to see 
the car going by in the great New York 
to Paris race. 

“All of the people of Iowa were full 
of kindness for the foreigners. Beauti- 
ful roses were given me when crossing 
Mount Vernon and elsewhere huge 
crowds awaited our arrival. 

‘Cheer up!’ ‘See!’ and other cries 
were shouted by ladies and men of 
every class of society. I have seen girls 
armed wth two flags in their hands, 
and moving as fast as they can these 
flags in front of the cars. 

“ “Hurry up!’ or ‘Bon jour!’ they say. 
Hundreds and hundreds of these small 
American flags were agitated on the 
road from farm to farm as signals of 
our coming. 

“We stopped last night at Cedar 
Rapids, arrested there by the good fel- 
lows of the Cedar Rapids Automobile 
Club who were hosts at a smoker. Their 
kindness extended so far that when we 
wished to pay for something, they say 
“Your money is no good. It is French 
money.’ We say, ‘Many thanks.’ ” 

The Frenchman had high praise also 
for the civic beauty of Cedar Rapids 
and its boulevards. As for the local re- 
ception, it was in sharp contrast to the 
racers’ experience in Indiana, where “If 
we carry off one foot of barbed wire, 
it is worth five dollars. If we scare a 
horse, it is a fortune. If we need a 
plank, it is worth its weight in gold. 
But in Iowa we have what we want 
for the asking.” 

“This is not a race,” concluded St. 











Chaffray. “It is an endurance contest.” 

St. Chaffray must have thought of 
that remark later on when the De Dion 
broke down at Le Grand. Shrugging his 
shoulders, no doubt, he walked to the 
nearest farm house for help and ar- 
ranged to hire three teams to haul the 
car to Marshalltown. His colleague, M. 
Autran, then refused to accept the tow, 
arguing that St. Chaffray himself had 
protested when the American Thomas 
car had resorted to equine power to get 
out of a muddy stretch. St. Chaffray 
then took the train to Omaha to ob- 
tain repairs. 

By March 12, the De Dion was on 
the road again. The mud had dried 
enough for fair passage, and the route 
from Vail to Denison was covered with- 
out mishap, although the drive from 
Carroll to Denison inclusive, about 
thirty miles, consumed more than three 
hours. At Crescent, the car was halted 
once more by disabled steering gear, and 
when it got under way again and 
reached Council Bluffs, it passed 





through that city in the night without 
stopping. 

At that time, the American car was 
in Wyoming, the Italian car in Nebras- 
ka, and the German entry, Protos, was 
coming up fast—in fact, had already 
passed through Tama. 

One of the most colorful series of 
receptions was accorded the Germans 
and the Protos, which had four cylin- 
ders and forty horsepower, and weighed 
5,000 pounds. Lieutenant von Koeppen 
of Berlin was a romantic figure, tall— 
over six feet—dark and handsome, with 
a finely featured face, age 32, weight 
195 pounds, and distinctive by his mili- 
tary bearing. It was whispered that he 
was of royal blood and had had to get 
permission from Kaiser Wilhelm and a 
furlough from the army in order to 
make the trip. He claimed to be paying 
his own expenses. Two companions had 
deserted him in Chicago after a dis- 
astrous experience in Indiana. As weal- 
thy gentlemen, they felt that shoveling 
mud and snow was beneath them. The 





local “peasants” had taken advantage 
of their attitude to charge sixty dollars 
for every horse, and five dollars for 
every rough board on the road to give 
the heavy car traction over snow and 
mud. 

But when the Protos thundered over 
the Mississippi bridge into Clinton, past 
worries were soon forgotten. A wonder- 
ful Iowa reception was ahead. -It be- 
gan when Lafe Lamb guided his Peer- 
less—its brass and metal shining and 
with American and German flags wav- 
ing from the radiator—over the Lyons 
bridge to pilot the Prussians into Clin- 
ton. 

Special hosts were members of the 
“Turn-Verein Vorwaerts.” They had 
prepared a gift, a book of 104 views of 
the city bound in cloth and lettered in 
gold with the inscription, ‘Greeting—a 
hearty welcome and good luck in your 
undertaking. By the Turn-Verein Vor- 
waerts, of Clinton, Iowa.” 

Members of the society put on a 

(Continued on page 44) 





Thomas racer, with Montague Roberts at the controls, was still in front by four hours as it chugged over the bridge into Clinton. 
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In summer, Iowa becomes a 





WATER 
WONDERLAND 


Fun-loving Iowans are 
flocking to the lakes, 
rivers, ponds, and 
bayous . . . seeking summer 


leisure and recreation. 


Photographs by Joan Liffring, Jim Shaffer, Bert Vogel, 
and Phil McCafferty 
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Water-skiing attracts all ages wherever there is water. At right enthusiast cuts caper 


under metropolitan bridge, while two other ski experts execute a jump on a lake. 
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as this youngster proves. 


is popular playground. 


This quintet of Waterloo aqua fanatics displays a fascinating feat. 


Framed in industrial backdrop, this jumper exhibits perfect form. 
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Silhouetted against setting sun is 
Margie Sturman of Dubuque, end- 
ing exciting day on the Mississippi. 

















RIVER ‘TRAFFIC 


on the Mississipp1 


Commercial traffic is increasing every year on the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers which border the 
Hawkeye State on the East and on the West. 
These scenes show the barge “Arthur J. Dyer” as 
it ties up at Lock No. 12 on the Mississippi near 
Bellevue. Excursions are providing much traffic 
during the summer months, too. There are many 


cruises scheduled on both major rivers this year. 














Lowa Countrysides 
Beckon to Seckers of 
Scenic Tranqullity 
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UMMER travelers along U.S. 30 slow down voluntarily when they pass through State 


Center, but in this case it is roses that arrests them. Bordering the highway on the 
southeast edge of town is a graceful, colorful garden of 4,000 rose bushes. The massive 
plots are separated by terraces of white stone and an expanse of well-manicured lawn. 

Knighted the Rose Capital of Iowa by the Iowa Rose Society, this small city has taken 
its honors seriously. Now in its third year in bloom, the garden was created by a joint 
effort of the townspeople of State Center on a small park donated to the city some years 
ago by the late Dr. A. D. Woods. The city spent $3,800 in fashioning the garden and pays 
for the caretaking which is handled by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wilkey. 

The rose bushes themselves have been donated by nurseries from coast to coast, a large 
number coming from Iowa nurseries. Twelve bushes were donated by the local Girl Scouts 
who also planted their gift. All in all there are over 128 varieties and more are added 
every year. 

An annual festival is now centered on roses. This year a parade and program will be 


held on the afternoon of June 17 with a pageant in the evening. On the following day, a 
Sunday, the State Rose Show will be held in town. But most importantly, the garden itself 


has a day-long celebration all summer long. 








The Active Life of 
a Wildlife Artist 


Maynard Reece encounters disappointment. 


hardship. and even danger in his search for 


realism when painting his beloved outdoor creatures. 


by MAXINE SCHWEIKER 


ie’ “ . HE MAN in the boat looks just 

: veal like any other fisherman on the 
lake, with two exceptions. One, he scems 
more aware of the beautiful surround- 
ings, studying them often and some- 
times making quick little sketches. And 
two, he has a small portable aquarium 
in his boat. 

Snagging a rainbow trout, he care- 
fully brings it over the edge of the boat, 
unhooks it, and places it in his aqua- 
rium. This superb fish is destined 
neither for the dinner table, nor the den 
trophy wall. It will acquire immortality 
in one of Maynard Reece’s paintings, 
which have secured for him the reputa- 
tion of one of the nation’s top wildlife 
artists. And the man in the boat is 
Reece himself, Iowa artist. 

Why should an artist actually catch 
his own fish and game for paintings, 
when there are quantities of pictures, 
photographs, and stuffed models avail- 
able? Why should he forego the com- 
forts of studio work for outdoor life, 
especially when nature declines to pro- 
vide ideal weather for meeting an edi- 
tor’s deadline date. 

“Because I love the outdoors,’ Reece 
explains, ‘‘and I believe that only 
through actual experiences can I inject 
a feeling of reality into my work. Be- 
sides, in the case of fish, it’s necessary, 
as they will change colors before you 
can get them to the studio. The results 
might satisfy others, but it wouldn’t 
satisfy me.” And this is one of the 
secrets of his success. 

Such field work not only involves 

anes ‘ fun-experiences, but also disappoint- 
Maynard Reece, Des Moines wildlife artist and naturalist, does “on-the-scene” sketch. ments, hardships, and sometimes even 
His outdoor studies have taken him through many humorous and trying adventures. danger. Reece will recount these with 
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Artist admires big black-jowled antelope. 




















zest to those who visit him in his new 
studio-home in Des Moines. 

Some of his most rewarding experi- 
ences came when he spent three years 
collecting the specimens and doing the 
research work on the famous paintings 
which were featured in “Life Magazine,” 
depicting the 73 best-known fresh and 
55 best-known salt-water fish. 

“One of my dreariest days was spent 
in Montana where I was catching Dolly 
Varden trout. Not having my aquarium 
along that day, I had planned to paint 
the fish on shore after I caught him, 
keeping him alive in the shallow water 
along the river’s edge. However, it was 
a rainy day so I had to leave the fish 
moored in shallow water and paint in 
my station wagon some distance away. 
I must have made 200 trips to the cap- 
tive fish to check colors, shadings and 
all as I went along. That was one 


“Southpaw” Reece brushes finishing strokes on nature study inhome-studio he designed. 


























































time when an artist’s legs were as tired 
as his hands.” 

“I think one of my big artistic dis- 
appointments occurred in Montana at 
a high mountain lake near the famous 
Yellowstone quake area. A couple of 
biologists were working with me. We'd 
been trying for hours to catch a golden 
trout, a fish imported from the Kern 
River in upper Yosemite region in Cali- 
fornia. We could see those beautiful 
creatures down there in the clear cold 
water, but they stubbornly refused to 
respond to any bait. We tried every- 
thing on them, all kinds of bait and 
lures, even nets and seines, which inci- 
dentally we kept ruining on the rocks. 
Finally we did manage to secure one 
fish. You can imagine my disappoint- 
ment when we found that environ- 
mental changes had taken place so 
these fish were not the same color as 
the original specimens. I had to go on 
to the Kern River area to get an authen- 
tic golden trout. Nothing less would 
satisfy me. 

“When I got the golden trout in Cali- 
fornia, another rough experience was in 
store for me. It was too late in the sea- 
son to risk a pack trip, as snow was 
likely, so a conservation officer had col- 
lected some fish and was keeping them 
in a fish hatchery. To meet my deadline 
and get on to my next appointment, | 
had to paint all that night. And a fish 
hatchery at night is about the coldest, 
clammiest place you can imagine. I 
think it took me two days to get thawed 
out from that experience!” 

The artist explained that one necessity 
for painting fish alive is that they 
change color upon dying. “And some- 
times they change for other reasons, 
ones that biologists cannot fully explain. 
For example, bluegills which have been 
exposed to my bright lights will lose all 
their color as soon as the lights are 
turned off. Then the color gradually 
comes back. A sailfish or dolphin will 
change color when he’s hooked. An- 
other funny thing, some fish, when 
they're irritated or angry, change their 
eye colors, going from a brown to a 
bright red. I use an aspirator to keep 
plenty of oxygen in the aquarium so 
my fish won’t change from their natural 
shadings of color while in captivity.” 

His most harrowing experience, from 
an artistic viewpoint, concerns a water- 
color master panel of fifteen fish, repre- 
senting months of work and 15,000 
miles of travel, which was threatened 
by the antics of a muskie which he was 
painting in New York state. 

The 25-pound fish was in a four-foot 
tank in a fish hatchery and had been 
very docile for hours as the painting 











progressed. Suddenly, when the picture 
was nearly finished, the fish gave a 
terrific flip—out of his tank. 

Water splashed everywhere, and 
Reece’s first act was to remove the 
damaging water spots from his painting. 
Then he had to catch the fish. The 
muskie had landed in a dry fish trough. 
So the artist tackled him, being careful 
to approach from the tail of the fish 
and not get near its mouth. Finally he 
recovered his specimen and put him 
back in the tank, where he again seemed 
content to stay. 

Reece recalls painting in the Gulf 
Stream under deadline pressure as his 
most exhausting assignment. “Although 
storm warnings were out for the smaller 
boats, we ventured out in a larger one. 
I found the only place I could sit with- 
out being rocked around was on the 
floor at one end of the narrow cabin 
where I could brace my back against 
one wall and my feet against the other 
side of the cabin.” 

“It was cramped but steady. Someone 
held my paints for me, and we all 
managed to move in unison during the 
rough weather, so that I could paint. 
My only real problem,” he added, “was 
that I got seasick if I held my head too 
low. As long as I kept my chin up, I 
was okay.” 

Some of his experiences, while framed 
in danger, have a cartoon-like appeal. 
Like the evening Maynard and a con- 
servation man went out in a boat on 
Sunapee Lake in New Hampshire to get 
a Sunapee trout, a form of golden trout. 
This was late in the season, when all 
the resorts were closed, and late in the 
day, when other fishermen had left the 
lake. 

The conservation man knew the exact 
reef on which they could net the trout, 
so they started off in an old boat, each 
one heavily dressed to ward off the 
autumn chill. Their main guide was a 
lighthouse rather a distance out in the 
lake, and the reef which the trout fa- 
vored was near the lighthouse. 

Their boat proved to have had more 
than its season’s wear and started to 
leak a distance from the shore. So they 
began to bail and head for the light- 
house. All this was complicated by a 
heavy fog which had begun to settle. 

They reached the lighthouse safely, 
but without much in the way of dryness 
to spare in the boat. Then, with fisher- 
men’s perseverance and perversity, they 
decided to try to go out to the reef. It 
took them a number of trips to catch 
the fish, as after a short time the boat 
would begin to fill up, despite their 
bailing, and they'd have to head for the 
safety of the lighthouse. 


Not always does Reece monopolize 
the family’s adventure. Sometimes his 
wife, June, and the two boys, Mark 
and Brad, when they accompany him, 
get their share. At least they did in 
Florida. 

The artist and a scientist from the 
University of Miami were fishing in the 
Everglades for snook on a day when the 
sky had a peculiar, threatening look. 
In fact, it was dark and gloomy, and 
he thought his wife would be worrying 








about his safety out in the small boat. 

She was worrying some about him, 
but more about the boys and herself. A 
tornado struck their trailer camp, and 
only the fact that they had an excep- 
tionally heavy trailer kept them safe, as 
small objects went flying through the 
air. In contrast, Reece had landed his 
boat and was in only a mild storm com- 
pared to the furious one that struck 
the trailer camp. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Reece wildlife subjects have been selected three times to adorn US duckhunter stamps. 
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GIRLS’ 





STATE 


Annual event acquaints girls 


with governmental functions 


and citizens’ responsibilities. 


by MARILYN ARVIDSON 


ACH YEAR 
young Iowa women invade Iowa 
State Teachers College campus at Cedar 
Falls for the annual Hawkeye Girls’ 


approximately 300 


State 

The week-long meet, sponsored by the 
various units of the American Legion 
Auxiliary throughout Iowa for high 
school juniors, is a mythical state pat- 
terned after the State of Iowa and its 
governmental procedures of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. 

During their stay, the girls create the 
governmental units, elect the officials, 
and conduct the affairs of government 
at each of the city, county, and state 
levels. In order that the girls may get 
a realistic picture of the functions of 
the political parties in government, they 
work under a two-party system—the 
Federalists and the Nationalists. 

On the city level, there are four 
mythical cities, named after the found- 
ers of Hawkeye Girls’ State: Young, 
Ladehoff, Hinderman, and Hanson 
Cities. These are further sub-divided 
into precincts and wards. 

Through the various areas of govern- 
ment, comes the purpose of Girls’ State: 
“to provide citizenship training for lowa 
girls of high school junior age; to af- 
ford them an opportunity to live to- 
gether as self-governing citizens; and to 
inform them about the duties, privileges, 
rights, and responsibilities of American 
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citizenship in order that they may under- 
stand and participate in the functioning 
of their government.” 

Last year party spirit was in full 
swing by Monday as the Nationalists 
and Federalists in their respective cities 
selected their candidates for city offices 
and began city conventions, rallies, and 
campaigns. Posters and slogans singing 
the merits of the competing candidates 
papered the walls and halls leading to 
the cafeteria and recreation rooms of 
Campbell Hall. 

The polls opened at 4 p.m. Election 
returns raised three Federalists and one 
Nationalist to the office of mayor in 
the four cities. 

With the wheels of city government 
now in motion, attention was focused 
on county and state party rallies and 
selection of candidates for the Wednes- 
day primaries. The most important race 
was for the top position of governor. 
The results of the primaries found Mary 
Ellen Hurlbutt of Davenport on the 
Federalist ticket and Sonnee Olson, the 
Nationalist candidate of Sac City vying 
for the honor. The final nod went to 
Miss Hurlbutt. 

The gathering also featured a lively 
legislative session, speeches and _ infor- 
mative talks, and a full scale Girls’ 
State Revue. Also on the list of extra 
curricular activities were a band, chorus, 


rc. 


and a daily publication. > 
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Spirits soar during “political” campaign, as girls divide 
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, divide into Federalist and Nationalist parties to practice songs and speeches to be used. 
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Winning gubernatorial candidate Hurl- 
butt (1.) greeted at polls by Sonnee Ol- 


sen, who ran on losing Federalist ticket. 


Legion commander and wife with Boys’ 
State Governor Adkinson, honor Mary 
Hurlbutt as she takes over as governor. 


Impromptu band rehearses music for inauguration. 





Vocalists are groomed by ISTC vocal music coach, 
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Weed Park Zoo at Muscatine has grown from a few small captives 
to 138 creatures in ten years as the result of devoted 


enthusiasts. performing animals. and shrewd buying. 


Muscatine’s Kandy” gives rides now on special occasions but once worked hard in shows to help build the Weed Park Zoo. 











ZOO THE ANIMALS BUILT 


by MARILYN JACKSON 


O* A Muscatine hillside overlooking 
the Mississippi River, Iowa’s largest 
zoo houses a trained eight-year-old In- 
dian elephant, Kandy, and trained chim- 
panzees, KoKo and FooFoo, from Li- 
beria, West Africa, who virtually built 
their own homes. By performing in 
shows throughout the midwest, these 
three animals earned a substantial share 
of the funds necessary for the con- 
tinuance and expansion of their zoo. 
One hundred and thirty-eight animals 
and birds from many parts of the world 
comprise the Weed Park Zoo, located 
on land donated by early Muscatine set- 
tlers, James and Mary Weed. In its 
present form the zoo is the brain-child 
of Ollie Bently, president of the Musca- 
tine Park Commission, and Dr. J. B. 
Gingery, a retired Muscatine veteri- 
narian. Dr. Gingery has loved animals 
all his life; Mr. Bently has long been 
interested in improving Muscatine’s rec- 
reational facilities. Together they con- 
ceived the idea of a zoo when both were 
serving on the Muscatine park board 


Since no admission is charged, this miniature train, bought at a bargain price, and other concessions provide zoo's support. 
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ten years ago. At that time the park 
had a collection of a few small animals 
which could hardly be called a zoo. 
Bently and Gingery projected the growth 
they hoped to accomplish over a period 
of ten years, but their zoo expansion 
program began with establishing more 
healthful living conditions for the exist- 
ing animals. 

When this was done, they were ready 
to accept new zoo tenants from the 
Reverend Fred Ferris, a Baptist mis- 
sionary from Muscatine, who donated 
the two young chimps. KoKo and 
FooFoo had been pets of the Ferris fam- 
ily in Liberia, West Africa, while Mr. 
Ferris was stationed there. Park visitors 
received the friendly antics of KoKo 
and FooFoo so enthusiastically that the 
park board was encouraged to continue 
the zoo’s expansion. 

It was a lucky day in 1957 for Musca- 
tine children when the Rose Park Zoo 
of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, sold its 
animals and went out of business. This 
was the break the Muscatine zoo needed. 






Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


The Park Commission bought the baby 
elephant that was to become the Weed 
Park Zoo’s featured attraction. 

In the winter of 1958 the elephant 
was housed temporarily in a machine 
storage shed in the park, and excited 
Muscatine families beat a path through 
snow and slush to the door of the shed 
for a look at the park’s “new baby.” 
A contest to name the elephant was 
held for Muscatine area children. Nine- 
year-old Debbie Sander’s suggestion 
“Kandy,” the name of a city in India 
famous for its elephants, was accepted. 

In addition to the elephant, the Mus- 
catine park board bought a family of 
aoudads (mountain sheep) and several 
smaller animals from the Rose Park 
Zoo. They also bought several coin- 
operated hobby horses and a kiddie-size 
Ferris wheel and merry-go-round. 

The Weed Park Zoo was in business, 
but the animals now needed specially 
designed facilities to keep them comfort- 
able and healthy in Iowa’s temperate 
climate. Kandy, KoKo, and FooFoo 


















learned a hard fact of life: to earn the 
money to build their new homes, they 
had to go to work. The park board 
hired a former circus man from Florida 
to develop an act around the elephant 
and two chimps, and several days each 
week the animals traveled with their 
trainer to perform for live and TV 
audiences throughout the midwest. 
They were paid from $125 to $400 for 
each engagement and earned $9,000 in 
their working years—a major portion of 
the cost of all the new animal homes. 

On Sunday afternoons, the animals 
performed at home in Weed Park for 
their Muscatine friends, and after the 
show Kandy sold elephant-rides. Per- 
haps Kandy’s most impressive perfor- 
mance was incidental to an appearance 


Foo Foo’s stunts earned many dollars in the 





Present zoo is brain-child of J. B. Gingery (l.), Ollie Bently. 


in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
Kandy, dyed bright Easter-egg pink, 
emerged from the passenger elevator in- 
to the hotel lobby. A foggy-eyed by- 
stander was heard to mutter, “That 
does it! I'm goin’ on the wagon!” 

Now that the zoo’s building program 
is virtually complete, the trained ani- 
mals are no longer taken on perfor- 
mance tours. Chimpanzees become more 
savage and less trainable after the age 
of two and are thus forced into retire- 
ment. Kandy earns occasional extra 
revenue for the zoo by giving rides to 
children and by political barnstorming 
at Republican rallies. 

KoKo and FooFoo still enjoy the 
thrill of playing to an audience. The 
funniest show of last summer resulted 


early days of zoo. 
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when a boy on the way home from the 
park swimming pool flipped his towel 
at the cage, and KoKo grabbed it. 
KoKo displayed all the ham-actor ten- 
dencies of a two-year-old child with his 
father’s hat. She draped the towel 
around herself and sashayed around the 
cage in imitation of people she’s prob- 
ably watched from the inside looking 
out. She put the towel over her head 
like a babushka; she flung it over her 
shoulders and swung through the air 
like Superman. The zoo-keeper tried to 
get the towel away from the chimp but 
KoKo, full of mischief, teased. She held 
it out to him, then snatched it back. 
When the keeper bribed her with a 
piece of candy KoKo swung to the top 
of the cage with candy and_ towel. 


Alligators sun themselves in pit. Daily scrubbing of heated floors makes 
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Gunny-sacks with holes for arms and 
head are now provided for the chimps 
to play “dress-up”, and the gunny-sack 
show is a regular Sunday afternoon 
feature at the zoo. 

Financing a zoo has caused officials in 
towns larger than Muscatine to shake 
their heads in discouragement. The 
Muscatine Park Commission believes 


vestige 


that its zoo’s success is due to common 


AOR, 


sense, good planning, and being in the 
right place at the right time. 

Ollie Bently, Park Commission presi- 
dent, explains it this way: 

“We have just about finished expand- 
ing because we want to keep the zoo a 
one-man operation. Getting good help is 
usually a problem, but Ken McDaniel, 
our park superintendent, knows the ani- 


akes high humidity so necessary for tropical animals. 
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Lars Gibbon apes, "Swing and Sway,” usually give good acrobatic show for patrons. 


City children enjoy farm animal section. Children are encouraged to feed special food. 
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mals well. He understands their needs 
and is quick to recognize any signs of 
discomfort or ill health. He is respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the zoo grounds 
and supervises the part-time help that 
we hire when we do additional building 
or landscaping. We feel that this is an 
efficient set-up, and maximum economy 
results.” 

“Very little municipal tax money is 
used to support the zoo,” Bently ex- 
plains. “Of the $5,200 the zoo cost 
last year, (1959) about $3,750 was 
brought in by concessions operated at 
the zoo. Besides the rides we got from 
Rose Park, we bought a little train last 
year from a drive-in theater in Burling- 
ton at a fraction of its original cost. 
We don’t charge admission to the zoo. 
It helps pay its own way with income 
from the rides—ten cents a ride for all 
but the train, which is fifteen cents— 
and donation boxes scattered through 
the zoo area. Profit from the zoo re- 
freshment stands helps too. We really 
appreciate the enthusiasm and support 
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Although they have cave for hibernation, bears enjoy appearing throughout year. 





that people have shown for the zoo in 
this way.” 

Bently also tells of “bargain” animals 
the zoo has been fortunate to obtain. 

“We heard about a doctor in Ten- 
nessee who had two pet bear cubs he 
wanted to get rid of. Dr. Gingery put 
some boxes into a truck and headed for 
Tennessee. When he got there he found 
the “cubs” were almost fully grown, 
and they kept breaking out of the boxes 
all the way home. He got them here, 
though, and now they're safe behind the 
bars of their cage.” 

“Those bars, incidentally, were given 
to us by the Central State Bank whea 
they remodeled,” Bently smiles. “Pretty 
fancy iron grillwork for a bears’ cage.” 

“Probably the most hazardous thing 
we ever did was to buy our lion from 
a carnival act in Waterloo that was 
going out of business,’”’ says Bently. 

“They sold us lion and cage, deliv- 
ered, for $75—it was almost worth that 
just to have him delivered—but he was 
mean. His cage was so flimsy that I 
was afraid someone would get hurt be- 
fore we transferred him to a stronger 
one. We were careful, though, and no 
one was hurt.” 

Several animals have been donated to 
the zoo. George Gebhardt, Muscatine 
businessman, gave the first buffalo. The 
leopard was presented by the Grain 
Processing Corporation. Pet hamsters, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, and even a skunk 
have been given to the small-animal zoo 
display. 

Any zoo is bound to have problems, 
but the Weed Park Zoo’s are pretty well 
under control. To keep the animals 
warm and healthy through the cold 
Iowa winter, the floors of most of the 
animal pens are heated by electricity. 
This not only keeps the animals from 
being chilled as the pads of their feet 
contact the cement floors, but the com- 
bination of the heated floors and daily 
scrubbings of the animal cages provides 
the high humidity which is necessary 
for the tropical animals. 

Dr. Gingery is now retired from the 
Park Commission, but he visits the zoo 
every day to keep a watchful eye on the 
health of the animals. Present Park 
Commission members are Paul Colberg, 
George Herman, and Ollie Bently. 
These men take a constant interest in 
the operation of the zoo, and devote 
considerable time to its administration. 

Other Muscatine veterinarians besides 
Dr. Gingery have been generous in lend- 
ing their time and skill to the zoo. Dr. 
Glen Barrington, whose office is near 
the park, has a tranquilizer gun that 
shoots a drugging dart into any animal 

(Continued on page 45) 





A SUMMER HAVEN 


Lochcroft at Okoboji embodies the ideal features 


of a lake home — beautifully landscaped, lakeside 


location; spaciousness; and a comfortable decor. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


Two story living room is 45 ft. long. Walls are white, ceiling yellow. Furnishings are white and yellow with many green accents. 











"rew from lake shows location of cottage, 30 feet above water. 


INCE it was built in 1937, Lochcroft has been one of 

the showplaces of West Okoboji. The house and grounds 
exude a charm that makes the passerby feel that it “belongs” 
at the lake even more so than many older homes there. 
The six bedroom year-round house and the guest cottage- 
garage were constructed by Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Swanson, 
Sr., of Des Moines. The Swansons’ son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Morgan, purchased it in 1959. The 
Morgans have three children to enjoy the home 
17; Bunny 14; and Wendy Jane, 5. 


- Warren, 


Another living room view looks toward dining room and lake. 


Located on Echo Bay, Lochcroft has about 300 feet of lake 
frontage which seems larger because of an adjoining access. 
The deep blue house and garage are fitted into a carefully 
landscaped hillside. The two-story living room with a hallway 
gallery is a principal feature of the home’s interior. A huge 
oriental rug and a fieldstone fireplace give the room warmth. 
Light, “‘lake’’ colors are used in the decoration here as they 
are throughout the house. The huge porch (about one-fourth 
of it is pictured) is used for dining as well as relaxing. In 
fact, pleasant ease is the secret of Lochcroft’s charm. 


Rattan furniture is used on porch extending around three sides of house. The principal colors employed are blue, yellow, and white. 












Recreation room on lower level 1s 
open to the lake on one side. It 
has a shower, two dressing rooms 
off of it. Knotty pine has been 
used for woodwork of the area. 











Dining room tables are easily adaptable 
for bridge. A white rug covers floor. 
Other colors are green, yellow, brown. 
Picture windows look out on the lake. 





Young Wendy Morgan rides Hafer sea sled with her mother. Lochcroft’s present owners are Mr. and Mrs. Richard Morgan. 























THE SESSION 


NDICATIVE of the tenor of the re- 

cent legislative session is the fact that 
the two freshman legislators with the 
most liberal voting records, one a senator 
and one a representative, both call them 
selves ‘‘conservatives.”’ 

It is difficult to write about the ses- 
sion dispassionately, but that is what we 
are determined to do at this time. Dis- 
appointed groups included those inter- 
ested in better universities, improved 
mental health services, expanded and 
continued state welfare services, primary 
road construction, state help for secon- 
dary education, and state property re- 
lief to name a few. 

Behind the thinking of the legislators 
loomed one important word, TAXES. 
Governor Norman Erbe’s budget, closely 
followed by the session, called for no 
increase in the state sales tax, and gen- 
erally, a “status quo” spending program. 

It became more apparent than ever 
that those people interested in increased 
state services had better put up or shut 
up. And “put up” means an increase 
in the state sales tax from 2 per cent 
to 3 per cent. The income tax field has 
been usurped by the federal govern- 
ment; the property tax is the domain of 
the local government. Both are at high 
limits. Considering the total tax picture, 
the only real new taxing opportunity for 
states exists in the sales tax field. 

We can be too fast in placing all of 
the blame for little progress in state 
government on the governors and legis- 
lators. As politicians, they are inclined 
to act only when they feel public opin- 
ion is behind them. And it must be ad- 
mitted that the public this year showed 
little inclination to voice its interest in 
improved state programs and the 
means of supporting them. This is a 
basic education problem for everyone 
interested in progressive legislation. 

The extremes to which this resultant 
reactionism can be carried are unfortu- 
nately great. Witness the passage in both 
houses, with few dissenting votes, of a 
bill to abolish, in effect, the limited ac- 
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cess law — a piece of good legislation 
that took years to put in effect and 
which effectively prevents commercial 
enterprises from making private road- 
ways out of public highways for all the 
people. 

A certain amount of the public leth- 
argy may be attributed to a feeling on 
the part of city people that they have 
little chance to push their interests. Even 
if there is some justification, they are 
letting many good projects fail unneces- 
sarily. 


FOR THE FILE 


OR no good reason, except we found 
it of interest, we can report that 
Iowa has an estimated 1,072,000 reg- 
istered autos, plus 252,000 trucks and 
buses. This nearly equals the 1,430,000 
total in New York City and amounts 


to one vehicle for every two people. 
These vehicles travel over 111,514 miles 
of roads and streets — a national record 
beaten by only five states: California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, and Texas. 





BUT NO BOYSENBERRY 


S many of those who travel mid- 
western highways a considerable 
amount of the time, we sometimes be- 
come palled by the sameness of the 
menus. The short order places soon 
make you an expert on well done roast 
beef and potato salad. The more elab- 
orate spots usually serve meals so simi- 
lar you can almost quote the menu on 
entering — “hash brown, baked, or 
french fries.” 
Recently we were pleased to discover 
a somewhat different type of cafe in 
The Pancake House at Marshalltown. 





PREDICTIONS’ PATH 


ITH some pride, we reproduce 

here two maps. One of them 
was The Iowan’s considered opinion a3 
of June, 1960, on how the new Congres- 
sional districts would be arranged. The 
other is the accomplished fact, the com- 
promise arranged after countless pro- 
posals and long discussion. We were 
absolutely correct on three of the dis- 
tricts. The others were close, but we 
failed to take into proper account three 
factors (1) a lingering hope of the Re- 
publican Central Committee to save the 
Fifth (accounting for Story, rather than 
Warren, being in it), (2) the influence 
of Senator X. T. Prentiss who certainly 
kept Union and Ringgold counties in the 
Fourth, and possibly Clarke and Deca- 
tur, (3) the voice of Amana’s George 
Forestner which prevailed in leaving 


Iowa County in the First. 
























































Final plan 








Since it has been opened over a year 
now, it is probably new only to 
us. Anyway, we can report that pan- 
cakes are available in such assorted va- 
rieties as banana, wild rice, apple 
glazed, Swedish, coconut, oatmeal, and 
strawberry. Every table is equipped with 
a large assortment of syrups to ac- 
company your choice — honey, maple, 
black raspberry, strawberry, and blue- 
berry. We assume that boysenberry was 
also available at one time as that name 
appeared on the cream pitcher, but 
that was probably another era. 

Unhappily, we must report that The 
Pancake House also serves steaks and 
some other more standard dishes, but 
makes up for the slip in its unusual 
menus and decor. The present owner 
is Mrs. Ruby Jackson who traveled for 
some years herself with Northwestern 
Bell and knows the meaning of some- 
thing a little different. 

Lloyd’s Restaurant, just a short dis- 
tance away, has been and remains one 
of our favorite eating places (please 
omit from the general indictment of 
the first paragraph). We're afraid it 
will have to share our affections in 
the future, however. 





TRAVELED GORPSE 


FRIEND from a small city near 
Waterloo told us recently of the 
funeral of his 85-year-old uncle who 
had been living for many/years in Cali- 
fornia. The old gentleman had requested 
that he have two services, one on the 
coast and one in his old hometown. 
Since few of the relatives had seen him 
in recent years, and many of the younger 
generation had not even met him, the 
Iowa service was rather perfunctory. It so 
happened that two young male cousins 
were next to each other in passing the 
body in the open casket while leaving 
the church. 

The first turned to the seccnd and 
remarked, as is wont, “My, doesn’t 
Uncle Henry look fine.” 

The second immediately replied, 
“Why shouldn’t he? He just came back 
from California.” 





LOST READER 


UR steady contributor Ruth Beitz 

passed on some rather startling evi- 
dence of the popularity of The Iowan. 
A friend of hers who lives on Long 
Island, and a subscriber to the magazine, 
was recently robbed. The thief was evi- 
dently scared in the midst of his plun- 
dering and dropped several objects on 
his way out. Near the door the family 
retrieved a copy of “Iowa’s Own.” 








ESTORATION of 


the place of 
imagination in the academic mind” 
was the keynote theme for Creative Arts 
Week at the State University of Iowa 
in May as expressed by President Virgil 
Hancher. The three day program in- 
volving music, art, and writing served 
to demonstrate concretely, almost point 
by point, Iowa’s creative leadership in 
these fields. The final proof for the 
visitor, however, lay not in the actual 
performances, but in the audience they 
were able to attract. Arriving for the 
occasion were not only names, such as 
Bruce Gould and Brooks Atkinson, but 
many composers, writers, poets, and 
artists who are unknown to the general 
public but stand high in their field. 
Works by Darius Milhaud, the well- 
know French composer, were presented 
two nights. First came three short operas 
on Monday, followed by a cantata on 
Wednesday. Also on Wednesday, Paul 
Engle presented a new book “Midland” 
at a luncheon. It is an impressive an- 
thology of fiction and poetry produced 
over the past twenty-five years by mem- 
bers of the S.U.I. writing workshops. 
Donald Justice and Henri Coulette as- 
sisted Engle in editing the 600 page 
volume. Meshed in between these ac- 
tivities was the opening of the new art 
gallery at the University with a large 
show assembled from Iowa collections. 
The gallery itself is a stunning cam- 
pus improvement and constitutes some 
much needed evidence that Iowa is 
willing to give imaginations some fi- 
nancial support. The works in the show 
were assembled from twenty-three col- 
lections, both public and private. A 
large number of them were relatively 
unknown to gallery-goers. Probably the 
hit of the show was Edouard Vuillard’s 
“Mother of the Artist’? owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Fisher of Marshalltown. 
A number of the works came from 
the noted collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Schramm, Burlington, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Owen Elliott, Cedar Rapids. 
The Iowa art department also assembled 
relatively unknown but excellent works 
owned by Dr. and Mrs. Maurice Noun, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Eyerly, and John 
Brady, Jr., of Des Moines, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Stamats of Cedar Rapids, 
and the Davenport Public Museum. 
In the field of sculpture, excellent 
pieces from the Schramm collection pre- 





dominated, but a major display was 
given to two ancient works — a beauti- 
ful Tang camel from Davenport and 
a Colima seated figure (ca. 1000 A.D.) 
from Peter Stamats. Also on dis- 
play were three large polychromed 
sculptures that have recently been given 
to the University by Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Wielgus. These large handsome 
church pieces date from the fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries and are Flemish, 
French provincial, and Spanish. 

All in all, the show was an indirect 
tribute of the the SUI art department 
to itself — both for being a leading 
spur to the collecting of art in Iowa 
and for being of sufficient reputation 
to attract by gifts impressive additions 
to its own collection. 

As for actual creative work itself 
last month, one had to turn to Des 
Moines and Sioux City for evidence. 
At its annual May show, the Sioux City 
Art Center presented, in general, the 
works of the more established Iowa 
artists, giving awards to Stuart Edie and 
Robert Knipschild of Iowa City and 
Ann Brunk of Des Moines. The annual 
Iowa Artist Show in Des Moines made 
a wide departure, seeming to seek out 
new talent in the state. Whether the 
judgments made on this new talent were 
good has been open to some debate. 

The prints, crafts, and _ sculpture 
works selected and awarded were on a 
familiar note for the most part. And 
there is little argument over the worth 
of William Lasansky’s bronze head of a 
woman which won the Best in Show. 
It was in the oils that difficulties arose. 
There appeared to be almost too con- 
scious effort to seek the imaginative. 
As a consequence, the show was one of 
the most colorful we have seen, al- 
though the main prize in oils went to 
a ghostly white and lime work by John 
C. Brown. 

Sticking closely to the imaginative 
theme we should mention the two 
sculptures by Leroy Lamis made of 
steel. One called “Self-Portrait” em- 
ployed two mirrors in its construction. 
“Portrait of Mies” resembled a mechani- 
cal man. Then there was an unusual use 
of oil on a Fiberglas panel by Don 
Finegan. Two works were in the world 
between painting and sculpture — an 
oil and polymer wood piece by Harold 
Howe and a clay construction by 
William Wagner. 

A handsome brazed steel sculpture by 
Edmund Whiting of Cedar Rapids en- 
titled “Flower” raised the level of imag- 
ination to a plane of beauty as well. 
This same effect was achieved by Dean 
Schwarz in his “Prince of Orange’’— 
an oil using only that color. 
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Great Auto Race 


(Continued from page 17) 


demonstration for the lieutenant, who 
said the Turn-Verein of the river city 
eclipsed anything he had seen in this 
country. 

Von Koeppen, now refreshed and en- 
thusiastic, took time out to visit friends 
at Dubuque, leaving O. W. Snyder, an 
American of German descent whom he 
had hired in Chicago, to drive the Protos 
to Cedar Rapids. 

The Protos was, next to the Ameri- 
can car, the Iowans’ favorite entry, and 
welcome committees were stationed all 
along the route. Driving conditions had 
improved, and although Lieutenant von 
Koeppen had to stop at Ames for re- 
pairs on March 12, he was not dis- 
mayed. He was still glowing from the 
entertainment furnished by Marshall- 
town civic and society leaders. There 
had been a big reception and best of all, 
a delicious German lunch. He was also 
pleased at being able to procure new 
tires for his car. 

Another outstanding affair was to 
take place at Denison. A. Boylan, who 
had guided the Zust through local by- 
ways, was now the pilot for the Protos 
from Carroll to Denison. As the car 
passed Vail, the power house whistles 
blew, and a thousand persons crowded 
along the sides of the road to watch. 
The Protos was something to see. It was 
built high on the sides with stout box- 
ing and covered with a canvas top, so 
that it resembled an old-time prairie 
schooner. 

At Denison, Lieutenant von Koeppen 
and Snyder went to the Nielsen Hotel, 
where they were guests at a banquet 
presided over by Editor J. F. Harthun 
of the “Zeitung.” There were many 
speeches and toasts in German and in 
English, but for the benefit of those 
who did not understand German, a 
prominent citizen, Carl F. Kuehnle, 
made a talk in English. 

Von Koeppen and Snyder spent the 
night at Denison, leaving at 8 a.m., the 
next morning, again assisted by Pilot 
Boylan, for Council Bluffs. 

And just at this time, word came 
that the second French car, the Moto- 
bloc, had run into disaster. 

This machine had been the last of the 
racers to reach Iowa. Of its arrival, a 
story in the Cedar Rapids Daily Repub- 
lican of March 14 had said: 

“Driving like the wind, Charles 
Godard brought the French car Moto- 
bloc, the last of the contestants in the 
New York-Paris race, into Cedar Rapids 
shortly after 8 o'clock last evening, hav- 
ing made the record for the race in the 
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stretch between Clinton and Ccdar 
Rapids. The car left Clinton at 7:05 
yesterday morning and succeeded in do- 
ing what none of the other cars have 
been able to accomplish—reaching Cedar 
Rapids the evening of the same day.” 

Besides the glamorous, swashbuckling 
Godard, the party included Arthur Hue, 
mechanic from Paris, Maurice Livier, 
cameraman from Paris, L. J. Cheramay 
of Clinton, pilot and interpreter, and 
Clarence Peironette, helper, also of 
Clinton. 

Godard had been the driver of one of 
the five cars that had started from 
Pekin to Paris on June 10, 1907. Four 
cars reached Paris in the period between 
August 10 and August 31, but the ma- 
chine he had coaxed over the rough 
route arrived without Godard, who hav- 
ing no money of his own, had made the 
trip on bluff and credit as far as Berlin. 
There he was removed for “bad pub- 
licity." He had determined to avenge 
this dishonor by entering the New York 
to Paris race and had started off jauntily 
enough. He and his crew had left New 
York in sporty clothes—yachting caps, 
patent leather shoes, spats, and kid 
gloves. They were loaded with spare 
parts and bottles of champagne. But 
within a few hours, Godard had ditched 
the Motobloc and stranded for six hours 
in heavy snow, he and his companions 
drank the wine to warm their bodies and 
revive their spirits. 

Their drive into the west had been 
gruesome. In Indiana, the car had been 
robbed of cameras valued at nine hun- 
dred dollars, and Godard had been 
charged one hundred and twenty dollars 
for the hire of six horses to haul the 
Motobloc seventeen miles. They were 
pursued by a constable bearing a writ of 
attachment for teaming services. Then 
the car broke a bearing at Maple Park, 
Illinois, and Godard requested permis- 
sion to bring it in over the North- 
western Railroad into Iowa, where it 
was halted at Clinton until new parts 
could be rushed from New York. Then, 
hope and enthusiasm recurred, to last 
as far as Cedar Rapids. After that the 
task seemed hopeless. Rain churned the 
slushy roads to gumbo. Godard crawled 
on doggedly and had almost reached 
Carroll on March 17, when the Moto- 
bloc broke down again and had to be 
hauled into the city by team. There 
Godard gave up the struggle. He was 
out of funds and had no credit in the 
United States. He and his crew were 
“played out.” The machine, with four 
cylinders and twenty-four horsepower, 
was badly crippled. After a conference, 
Godard decided to ship the car by 
the Northwestern Railroad to Council 





Bluffs, where it was to be transferred 
to the Union Pacific for conveyance to 
San Francisco. 

Reporters from the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil who hunted up the party in 
the freight yards found “three of the 
most disconsolate Frenchmen imagin- 
able, with the entire gamut of ill feel- 
ing written on their faces. An_inter- 
preter railed at ‘the ill luck, the roaas, 
and the American people, and everybody 
and everything else." A cameraman 
started to take a picture, and one 
Frenchman stood threatening with a 
pick-axe, while his comrades tried to 
cover the car with canvas. Later the 
interpreter remarked that the car would 
probably be disqualified from competi- 
tion and charges would be filed against 
it—but what else could they do? The 
Motobloc and its crew made an igno- 
minious exit from Iowa aboard a coal 
car, heading west. 

Although Montague Roberts, driver 
of the Thomas Flyer, left at Cheyenne 
to return east to participate in other 
racing events, the American car con- 
tinued to lead the New York to Paris 
marathon. The car was shipped to 
Valdez, Alaska, where a try-out with 
horse teams proved that an auto could 
not possibly cross over ice and snow 
into Siberia. The animals sank into the 
snow up to their flanks, and were res- 
cued with difficulty. 

The Protos arrived at Seattle, and 
there it was agreed that all contest- 
ants—Zust, De Dion, Thomas, and 
Protos, should be sent by ship to Japan. 
From there the trail led to Vladivostok 
and across Siberia to Europe and the 
French capital. 

The sponsoring newspaper, Le Matin, 
feared that the German car would reach 
Paris first, and decreed that each entry 
should halt in the city from which it 
started—the Thomas in New York, the 
Protos in Berlin, and the Zust in Paris. 
The Marquis De Dion ordered his 
driver to withdraw at Vladivostok. 

Lieutenant von Koeppen and _ the 
Protos ignored the new ruling and ar- 
rived in Paris on July 26, 1908, where 
they were met with a hostile reception. 
They had made the trip in five months 
and two weeks. 

The Thomas Flyer rolled in four days 
later, and found no welcome committee 
until the drivers complained to the edi- 
tors of Le Matin, who then drummed 
up a crowd. 

The Zust reached Paris after seven 
months en route. It was sent across the 
Channel for display in England, where 
it caught fire and burned up. 

Today, two of the surviving cars may 
be seen as historical items. The chassis 


of the Protos is in the Deutches Museum 
in Munich, Germany. The Thomas car, 
considered by many to be the real win- 
ner of the race, may be seen at the 
Long Island Automotive Museum main- 
tained by Henry Austin Clark, Jr., at 
Southampton, New York. 

The Thomas Flyer had been wel- 
comed back to the United States by 
President Theodore Roosevelt; and much 
later, in 1910, the company that manu- 
factured it was awarded a trophy, a 
mosaic pillar surmounted by a globe. 

As the poet, Rupert Brooke, wrote of 
1914, “If I should die, think only this 
of me—that there’s some corner of a 
foreign field that is forever England,” 
so might the participants of the New 
York to Paris auto race have said—that 
a part of themselves and their cars 
would be forever Iowa. = 





Zoo the Animals Built 


(Continued from page 38) 

that is too dangerous to approach when 
medical treatment is needed. This dart 
gun could be used as weil to help cap- 
ture an escaped animal if necessary. 
Bently points out that there are two 
locks on the cages of the dangerous 
animals, and that alertness and care on 
the part of the zoo keeper make escape 
unlikely. 

Bently does recall the escape of the 
buffalo during a blizzard in the winter 
of 1960. “He’s no jumper,” Bently says, 
“but there was a high, crusted drift in 
the corner of his pen. He just walked 
up on it and right on over. He was out 
wandering around the park for two 
days, but we kept an eye on him, and 
when he got good and hungry it was no 
trouble to get him back in. We lured 
him into his pen with a bucket of food, 
and he was glad to be back. Most ani- 
mals will come back to the pens and 
cages they are used to.” After the buf- 
falo escape an extra board was added 
around the top of the corral to discour- 
age any further wanderings, however. 

People visiting the zoo are more of a 
hazard to the animals than the animals 
are likely to be to the people. Two 
monkeys died recently after some chil- 
dren fed them bubble gum. A curious 
chimp can get pretty sick from eating 
cigarette butts, and broken glass can 
cut an animal seriously. Visitors are 
warned that sucker sticks, chewing gum, 
mirrors, and other objects may be harm- 
ful to the animals, and they are asked 
not to feed them or give them things 
to play with. Some of the animals like 
“Ry-Krisp,” and signs on their cages 
suggest that visitors may buy it at the 


zoo stand if they wish to feed the 
animals. 

The ten-year plan that Bently and 
Gingery visualized has been completed, 
and only a few more additions to the 
zoo family are anticipated. The park 
commissioners hope to get another buf- 
falo, a pair of ostriches, and possibly a 
llama and an elk to round out the zoo’s 
attractions. > 





Wildlife Artist 


(Continued from page 31) 

Reece has a particular fisherman’s 
tale that is hard to match for complete 
nerve-shattering frustration. The setting 
was in the flats, that section of Florida 
which lies between the keys and the 
mainland and consists of water from one 
to six feet in depth. Fishermen have 
cut some channels and marked all 
channels over three feet deep, so that 
all you have to do is follow the mark- 
ers, sort of like a giant puzzle. 

“Of course,” chuckled Reece, ‘you're 
supposed to quit fishing before it gets 
too dark to see the markers. But you 
know a fisherman’s ‘five minutes more.’ 
On our way back in, we were hurry- 
ing along those corkscrew trails, and 
we zigged when we should have zagged 
and went plowing into ‘dry land.’ There 
we were—stuck on ‘dry land’ in six 
inches of water. This so-called bottom 
land consisted of a peculiar mixture of 
sand and vegetation, and we were able 
to dig ourselves out, inch by inch, with 
our bare hands until we reached a main 
channel where the propeller could work. 
We reversed the motors and ‘plowed’ 
our way back out. Then we had to 
take the motors apart and clean them 
before we could go on. But you can be 
sure we used our flashlights and really 
watched those markers the rest.of the 
way in. We got home at midnight in- 
stead of six as we'd planned. 

“Another precaution we learned was 
taking plenty of gas along. One time we 
ran out of gas cut on those flats. There 
was nothing to do but put the boat rope 
over our shoulders and walk home, pull- 
ing the boat behind us, like boys pulling 
their sleds in the snow. Since the water 
was shallow there, it wasn’t really dan- 
gerous. There were some _ barracudas 
and sharks, but they were all the harm- 
less kind, and kept their distance.” 

Getting animal-models to cooperate 
is not the only problem a wildlife artist 
faces. Sometimes his problem is peo- 
ple—or “artist watchers.” However, 
Reece says he has learned to concen- 
trate on his work and is practically 

(Continued on next page) 








FOSSILS 


Sirs: 

I really enjoyed reading your story 
“Treasures from An Ancient Sea” in a 
back issue of The Iowan (Oct.-Nov., 
1957). The fossil hunting bug bit me 
earlier in the year, and since then I’ve 
visited several quarries including the one 
at LeGrand. In your article you said 
that no new fossils have been found 
there (in LeGrand ) for six years. I found 
one complete blossom during the hour 
and a half I looked there. Hunting fos- 
sils, in my opinon, is a lot more fun 
than fishing. 

Ellis Wilhite, Deep River 


FURTHER FOSSIL NOTE 
Sirs: 

I am sure you will be happy to know 
that the legislature appropriated suf- 
ficient funds to allow us to purchase 
four of the major pieces of the B. H. 
Beane collection of fossil crinoids. 

I am sure that your magazine and 
support went a long way in getting 
this project over. 

Jack W. Musgrove, Curator 

Iowa State Department of History and 


Archives 
Des Moines 


SOUTH SEAS TRADER 
Sirs: 

With this letter I declare that I was 
secretary of a student’s boarding school, 
“Students Centre, Indonesia.” These stu- 
dents are interested in the exchange of 
art and culture with the readers of your 
publication. Anything from your coun- 
try would be of interest to these stu- 
dents. We can offer in return such 
things as leather craft, handwork, wood 
craft, sculptures, and other Indonesian 
culture/art. (Also dolls, paintings, home 
decoratings.) I am particularly inter- 
ested in receiving material/things for 
writing, painting, mechanical drawing, 
hunting, fishing, diving, sport, camp- 
ing, household, and study (University 
books) and also such things as many 
old large magazines, newspapers, etc. 
My greetings 

Mr. Ilticham 

Students Centre, Indonesia 
Djl Abubaker Ali No. 16 
Jogjakarta, Java 
INDONESIA 

We pass this on for what it may be 
worth knowing nothing of the organiza- 
tion or writer, and being somewhat un- 
sure of the spelling of the town. ED. 
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HE GREAT Auto Race of 1908 is 

one of those off-beat events which 
has a timeless appeal. But illustrations 
were a major problem. Fortunately, Ruth 
Beitz is a master detective in these 
matters and something of a con artist 
too. She was able to interest Lucille G. 
Davis of the Clinton Public Library 
sufficiently for the Clinton librarian 
to make a radio appeal for pictures. 
Four people responded, including Mrs. 
W. T. Jensen who brought in the Protos 
picture. Miss Ruth Richardson of the 
Cedar Rapids Library located the photo 
loaned by Mrs. Joseph Wicke. Josephine 
C. McHenry of the Denison Public 
Library and James Bradley of the De- 
troit, Michigan, Library were also most 
helpful. 

The moving story of Christian Peter- 
sen’s last work, and the drama of its 
completion came to our attention just 
as this issue was going to press. The 
full knowledge of what lies behind the 
statue will make it even more mean- 
ingful when erected. 

We usually hesitate to call anything 
“first” anymore after having our fingers 
burned a couple of times, but all the 
experts say that Fairfield’s Dean Gab- 
bert is right on his points of precedence 
as regards the Second Iowa. 

Our steady contributor, Joan Liffring, 
has illustrated two complete stories in 
this issue and part of another one. The 
Cedar Rapids woman recently had her 
talent recognized by a one-man show 
of her photography at the Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery. Marilyn Jack- 
son who did the article on the Musca- 
tine zoo is a housewife in that city. 

Pauline Millen, our new Antiques ed- 
itor, is a well-known collector and the 
wife of Des Moines newspaperman Cliff 
Millen. Her contributions will be used 
both as columns and as general articles. 


CORRECTION 

By mistake we failed to attribute the 
sources of the article by Dr. Charles 
Houston on Arthur Gilkey’s death 
which appeared in the April-May issue. 
It was taken by permission from his 
book “K-2; The Savage Mountain” pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., New York ($6). The illustrations 
were from ‘“K-2” a book of pictures 
published by the French firm of 
Arthaud. 
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Wildlife Artist 
(Continued from page 45) 


oblivious to any over-the-shoulder re- 
marks he gets. 

He still has to conquer a few other 
problems, mainly seasickness and nau- 
sea from the smell of diesel fuel. 

Reece has done his share of hunting, 
and one of his favorite spots is the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness Area, 
Glacier National Park. On one trip 
there, he was a member of a large pack 
trip hunting elk and mountain goat. As 


south of 


he had shot a goat early in the day, 
Reece and a guide went on to get elk. 
After about ten miles, they left their 
horses and started walking up the can- 
yon. Finally, they spotted two big bull 
elk and a cow. 

The guide, an expert bugler with a 
short length of rubber hose, gave a few 
toots that sounded, to an elk, like the 
challenge of another bull elk. The an- 
noyed animal charged the spot where 
the sound came from, and Reece shot 
the elk. Soon they got another elk, so 
they had to clean them and leave them 
until morning, hoping that no hungry 
grizzly bear would happen 

By this time, a blizzard was raging 
and everything on their return looked 
different. Reece’s mental sketches of un- 
usual trees, stumps, logs, and various 
points of interest which he had noted 
on the way up were invaluable in re- 
tracing their steps. 

Even in his boyhood, around Lake 
Okoboji, Reece liked nothing better 
than wandering through the marshlands, 
watching the birds, and especially water- 
fowl. Although it was crowded with 


along. 


summer vacationers, Okoboji had nine 
deserted months left during which the 
active family of Reece children, whose 
father was a Quaker minister, could ex- 
plore nature in a most beautiful setting. 

It was only logical that when young 
Reece decided to transfer the beauty he 
saw in God's world to paper, he should 
choose to draw fish, ducks, and geese. 
With a teacher’s encouragement, he be- 
gan making sketches of these specimens 
with a flair that captured attention. At 
the age of thirteen, he won first place 
in a statewide contest that included 
high school competition. 

Through the years, Reece has been 
grateful for help and criticism from 
other artists, especially “Ding” Darling, 
noted cartoonist and _ conservationist, 
who saw in the young artist the same 
love for nature he shared. 

Among his other honors, Reece is the 
only artist to win the distinction of 
having his design for the U. S. Duck 
Stamp accepted three different years. 


Since all entries are identified only by 
number, his reputation did not influence 
the judges’ decision. 

Today he is very articulate about his 
love for nature, and America’s need to 
preserve our shrinking vestiges of wil- 
derness. Reece’s understanding of wild- 
life is one that stems from both love 
and study. He doesn’t have to guess, 
when he paints elk at the 3,000 foot 
level what plant life to put in the back- 
ground. Or what different plant life to 
use if the elevation is about 6,000 feet. 
And he has acquired a vast collection 
of stuffed waterfowl, and various parts 
of them, to use in studio work. 

To him, the big adventure is not the 
hunting or killing, but watching the 
creatures. For example, he has learned 
that ducks in a timber fly differently, 
using other wing actions, than they do 
in the marshlands; that a new bird be- 
haves differently from an old, estab- 
lished member of a flight; that there 
is definitely a “caste system’ among 
waterfowl, the same as the barnyard- 
cliques among hens; and that the vari- 
ous birds have their individual per- 
sonalities. 

Many of his trips are only to study 
and learn, and take photographs for 
his reference files. 

He believes America will be very sor- 
ry if we let civilization nibble away our 
few primitive areas that are left. 
“Civilization,” he says, “is so complex 
and frustrating that we need different 
surroundings for enjoyment, and to 
stimulate the basic thinking we can 
only do in the outdoors.” 

He thinks that a little hardship is 
good for people. “We need to sharpen 
our instincts for survival; it makes us 
stronger, by proving to ourselves we 
can get out of any trouble spots we get 
ourselves into. There’s no room for 
‘room service’ in the outdoor life.” {~> 
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PATRIOTS MOURN 
DEATH OF 
STEPaoN dh, 
DOUGLAS. 


(Keokuk)—Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas died at 9 o’clock 
and 10 minutes this morning 
in Chicago. Those in atten- 
dance at the time were Mrs. 
Douglas, Dr. Miller, Mrs. 
Cutts, J. Madison Cutts, Jr., 
Washington D. P. Rhodes of 
Cleveland, Dr. McVicker, Spen- 
cer C. Benham of Chicago. 

The final announcement of 
of the death of Senator Doug- 
las but realizes the apprehen- 
sion indulged for a fortnight 
past by the public generally. 
His at this time is felt 
as a public calamity by all 
patriots in the land, and all 
who honor the Constitution 
and Government’ established 
by our fathers’ experience un- 
feigned sorrow in his death, 
and will unite in testimonies 
of respect to his memory. His 
place in the Senate and the 
political world is vacant, and 
many years are likely to elapse 
before a man of like ability 
and influence shall appear to 
claim it. 

At a meeting in Chicago of 
the various Committees, state, 
municipal, and others, held 
this morning, a sub-committee 
was appointed to present to 
the family of Judge Douglas 
the unanimous wish of the 


loss 


people of Illinois, that his re- | 
mains should be permitted to | 


remain in that state for inter- 
ment. Col. Richardson as the 
organ for this Committee, per- 
formed the delicate duty of 
communicating to the family 
the wishes of the Committee. 
At a general meeting the Hon. 
J. D. Caton reported the re- 


sult; that an affecting inter- | 


view had taken place between 
Col. Richardson and Mrs. 
Douglas, the result of which 
was, that in due appreciation 
of the spontaneous expressions 
of the voice of the people of 
Illinois, that the remains 


with reluctance. It was her 
desire that his remains should 
be interred at the Cottage 
Grove, near the Lake Shore, 
where she should be permitted 
to reside in the immediate vi- 
cinity No more appropriate 
place could be selected. There 
was already a monument there, 


of | 
the illustrious dead should be | 
interred in this State, the wid- | 
ow had yielded with pain, not | 


Home Guards 
Are Given Arms 
To Defend Border. 


(Keokuk) — The Governor 
and his officers are making 
every possible effort within 
their power to put the southern 
border in a complete state of 
defense. Some 1,700 stands of 
arms have recently been dis- 
tributed to the various com- 
panies of Home Guards in the 
southern tier of counties, and 
other arms have been ordered 
from the northern part of the 
state to this place and other 
points along the southern bor- 
der. Col. Bussey of Davis, and 
Edwards of Lucas, the Govern- 
or’s Aide, are actively engaged 
in distributing arms and am- 
munition, and organizing and 
systematizing measures of pro- 
tection. 


(Keokuk)—Yesterday morn- 
ing a party of Union men from 
Athens, Mo., came _ over 
Croton and reported that the 
“Seceshers” were busy all the 
night previous, and that about 
100 of them had gone off 
mounted and armed, but their 
destination was not known. 
About 50 of the Croton Home 
Guards went over and joined 
50 or 100 more of the Athens 
Home Guards, and the whole 
troop, started off, about 5 p.m. 
on the trail of the “Seceshers.” 
We have heard nothing later, 
but there is some fear that 
there will be a fight. Possibly 
the “Seceshers” have 
summoned to the aid of Gen- 
eral Harris near Palmyra, as 
they were on Monday last. 





erected by himself, of endur- 


ing honor, in the magnificent | 


institution of learning, founded 


by his liberality. The report | 
was accepted and a meeting | 
was immediately held to make | 
preparatory arrangements for | 


the funeral, which will prob- 
ably take place Friday. 

According to reports the 
estate of Senator Douglas was 
so encumbered with debts that 
his widow and family were left 
in straitened financial circum- 
stances. As a result the people 
in the State of Illinois are 
making an effort to raise a 
fund for the widow and the 
orphans of Mr. Douglas. Can- 
not we in Muscatine do some- 
thing for so charitable a pur- 
pose? We hope some of our 
enterprising and magnanimous 
ladies will have a meeting, and 
appoint committees in the dif- 
ferent Wards to solicit money, 
and we hope, further that the 
amount may be such as not to 
disgrace Muscatine. 


to | 


been | 


Correspondent 
Reports on Actions of 
lowa General 
Assembly. 


(Dubuque )—Dear Herald. It 
pours rain this morning indi- 
cating a rather bad prospect 
for a pleasant trip home on 
the part of sojourners at the 
capital. 

A resolution passed the Sen- 
ate yesterday, making it the 
duty of a committee to enquire 
into the probability of procur- 
ing and having fitted for the 
session of the next General As- 
sembly, the new and splendid 
Court House, now in an unfin- 
ished condition, on the 
bank of the river, or rather in 
Des Moines proper. A commit- 
tee of the House was also ap- 
pointed to report on the ac- 
tion necessary to be taken, to 
preserve from total the 
present Capital. This commit- 
tee will report this morning. 

The Dubuque & Sioux City 
Railroad Bill introduced in the 
Senate by Hon. T. S. Wilson 
of Dubuque, was, by 
called up yesterday, and lost, 
which ends that matter for 
this session. 


The 


loss 


Committee on 


duced a bill in accordance with 
a resolution of Mr. Jennings, 


a copy of which I have already | 
| enclosed 
you a copy of the Bill. After | 


you, I now 
careful deliberation it was 
deemed impossible, at the pres- 
ent, to reach the Banks in any 
more efficient way. The bill 


will meet with decided oppo- | 


sition, but may pass. 


The $800,000 Loan Bill 
passed into a law yesterday 
overriding the 1857 State Con- 
stitution which set a debt limit 
of $250,000 upon the 
The bill will enable the State 
to raise money to support 
troops until they are inducted 
into service by the national 
government. 

Serious Indian troubles are 
ahead, in the Northwest, if 
any reliance can be attached 
to information from that quar- 
ter. A bill passed the House 
yesterday, placing such power 
and force at the disposal of 
the Governor as may be neces- 
sary to repel any incursions 
or invasions from that quar- 


ter. Correspondent Inkermaiin. 


west | 


him, | 


| erator. 
Banks, | 
through Hon. Jas. H. Williams | 
of the House, yesterday intro- | : ; . 
| sulated wires which will be at- 


| The 


enclose | 


state. | 


lst Iowa Helps 
Hold Missouri 
For Union. 


(Keokuk) — Five companies 
of this Regiment, led by Lieut.- 
Col. Merritt, were in Gen. 
Sweeney’s expedition to For- 
syth, Taney County. They left 
Springfield on Saturday p.m. 
the 20th, marched seven miles 
and camped on James Fork. 
On Sunday, in a terrible rain, 
they marched 10 miles over 
the Ozark hills — a country 
which Lieut. Gov. Reynolds 
said no army could penetrate. 
In passing through the town 
of Ozark, they took all the 
boots and shoes that could be 
found—the same being greatly 
needed by Gen. Sweeney’s 
men. On Monday, wet and 


| weary, they marched 28 miles 
| to Forsyth over roads worse 


than any before passed. There 
was some skirmishing on the 
way, and as usual the rebels, 
who were not shot, ran away. 





(Sioux City)—The Govern- 
ment has engaged the services 
of Professor Lowe, the bal- 
loonist, to reconnoitre the po- 
sition of the enemy. In making 
his observations he will be ac- 
companied by a telegraph op- 
The balloon will be 
held at the proper height by 
a cord; it will also be con- 
nected with the earth by in- 


tached to the recording ma- 
chine in the War Department. 
operator in the balloon 
will thus communicate direct- 
ly with the War Department. 
Of course the same experi- 
ment will be practicable in 
the field; the operator and 
balloon above the smoke of 
the contest, giving informa- 
tion of all that was transpir- 
ing in the enemy’s camp. 

(Dubuque) — The McGregor 
“Press” says that a secession 
flag was raised at Ossian, Al- 
lamakee County, a few days 
ago. The flag was raised on a 
barn, as the report says, and 
was torn down by Union men. 
This led to an _ altercation 
which resulted in the burning 
down of the barn. We, of 
course, do not vouch for the 
truth of this report, but on 
the contrary doubt its truth. 

Some one, anonymously, 
writes us that a secession flag 
was displayed a few days ago 
at Hopkinton, Delaware Coun- 
ty, not many miles from this 
city. 
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Soldier Comments on | 
Keokuk Camp Life. 


(Dubuque) — I delayed fin- 
ishing my letter yesterday in 
order that I might give you 
some idea of our camp, which, 
as you will see by the heading, 
has been named in honor of 
him who sleeps in an untimely 
but honored grave. 

Camp Ellsworth is situated 
a mile or so north of Keokuk, 
and about a half mile from 
the river. Between us and the 
river is a fine grove of timber, 
while our ground comprises 
two or three hundred acres, 
free from timber and broken 
by several ravines. It is a 
beautiful spot high and 
airy, and affording a magnifi- 
cent parade ground, large 
enough for the maneuvering 
of a dozen regiments... 

The Gov. Greys reached here 
last night, leaving their old | 
quarters with no little regret. 
We got here about four o’clock 
and as the other tents were 
all up, the squad detailed in | 
the morning had _ succeeded | 
as a matter of necessity, in | 
getting the tents exactly right | 
for which of course they are | 
entitled to infinite credit. A | 
spare supper was made out of | 
bread, butter and water — the | 
butter being a delicacy furn- | 
ished out of the captain’s own 
pocket. A sparer breakfast was 
made out of the same articles, 
minus the water. That some- 
what necessary fluid owing to | 
some mismanagements, being | 
wholly wanting. However it is | 


hoped in a day or two that | 
things will be better — there 
are huge sides of greasy, foul- | 
looking bacon over at the de- | 
pot, pitched by nasty-fingered 
celts from dirty carts into the 
mouldy cellar, and this will 
come hitherwards. There are 
beans also — beans so-called, | 
containing small quantities of 
hair, gravel and beans; there 
are also berries of a pale hue 
and unknown extraction which 
is named by a _ tremendous 
stretch of imagination, coffee; 
there is also a tough, fly-| 
blown article which a month | 
ago went roaming and booing 
over the prairies in the shape | 
and majesty of bovine mas- | 
culinity; and one or two other | 
articles... 

Some of the companies here | 
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islature paid 


Machinery Coming 
For Harvest. 


(Dubuque) — A half dozen 
farmers at a time looking at 
reapers they are about to pur- 
chase, or to see the reapers 
moving out of town is an evi- 
dence that preparations are be- 
ing made for the wheat har- 
vest. Twenty-five Manny’s 
reapers were brought across 


| the river on Tuesday. Horse 
| drawn 


machinery will help 
cope with the war time labor 
shortage. 

Not withstanding the many 
men who have volunteered 
from this country to put down 
treason and rebellion against 
our free institutions and gov- 
ernment, the farming interest 
is improving everywhere. New 
buildings, new fences, and a 
large amount of breaking is 
being done, and strangers 
coming in to open farms. 
Greater inducements never be- 
fore offered to Eastern people 
of settling up the rich, and 
beautiful prairies of Iowa. As 
handsome land as ever the 


| sun shone upon, in a climate 


unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
can be obtained for from two 
to ten dollars per acre, accord- 
ing to convenience to place of 
market. 





are receiving superb treatment 
from their people at home. The 
Muscatine companies, for in- 
stance, received a barrel of 
tobacco, box of pipes, several 
hundred bundles of straw, 
writing paper, postage stamps, 
and a thousand other little 
articles of like character. We 
believe that the Dubuque 
Jackson Guards have also been 
made happy by a few such 
kind remembrances. 

Eighty couples from Bur- 
lington were here Wednesday 
and made their friends here 
exceedingly happy by a million 
hand shakings, kisses, and 
smiles. The Dubuque fellows, 
who haven’t on the average 
seen one woman for every 


|twenty men since they left, 


could scarcely keep themselves 
from rushing in and assisting 
in gathering the rich lip-har- 
vest brought from Burlington. 
Why can’t our Dubuque friends 
give us a call. There is plenty 
of time and it would be the 


| easiest thing in the world for 


a hundred or so of our Du- 
buque citizens to get aboard 
the Key City and run down 
here. 
Several members of the Leg- 
id us a visit this 
morning and through Judge 
Rankin of this place presented 
us with a somewhat dilapi- 
dated Eagle. They appeared 
hugely pleased with the re- 
sult of Iowa’s first born, the 
Ist Regiment. 
In haste, Wilkie. 





* 3,000 « 
CELEBRATE AY 
PARMING LON. 

(Keokuk) — We understand 


that the celebration at Farm- 
ington was a grand affair, ex- 


| ceeding all previous anticipa- 


tion. The citizens got up an 
old-fashioned dinner and had 
seats prepared for 500. Of 
course they were taken by 
surprise when they found 
there were 3,000 present. 
Whether they were all fed, we 
can’t say, though it is said 
there was nothing left. 


The ceremonies of the day 
were conducted as usual. C. C. 
Border was Chief Marshall, 
assisted by O. H. P. Scott and 
Sam’l McKee. A company of 
juveniles to the number of 50 
were out in uniform and at- 
tracted universal admiration. 
They escorted the Croton Home 
Guards — 75 armed men, the 
Primrose Greys — 75 men, 
the Big Mound Infantry — 75 
men with Government mus- 
kets, and the Big Mound Cav- 
alry — 50 men. These, with 
the vast crowd, marched to 
Houghton’s Grove, where Dr. 
Thome read the Declaration, 
and the Rev. Mr. Beaman de- 
livered the oration in place of 
Henry Clay Dean, who failed 
to come. Gen. Swozey acted 
as President of the day, and 
short addresses were delivered 
by him and the Rev. Mr. Tur- 
tan. A large number of toasts 
were read, of which we can 
give only this first rate one: 
“The Rebellion of ’61. — Con- 
ceived in sin and _ brought 
forth in iniquity, may it be 
smothered in its infancy by 
the strong arm of the Ameri- 
can people.” 





10-YEAR-OLD BOY 
DROWNS IN RIVER. 


(Keokuk) — An interesting 
and promising boy, 10 years 
old, named Don Williams, a 
son of our esteemed fellow- 
citizen John A. Williams, was 
yesterday drowned in the river 
in the upper part of the city. 
From the particulars that 
could be learned it seems that 
Don, in company with a 
younger brother and other 
boys of his age, ventured to 
take a bath and he no doubt 
went beyond his depth. No 
help was at hand and his 
young companions did not 
realize his situation till some- 
time after he disappeared be- 
neath the surface of the water. 
Anxious search was made for 
the body, but up to a late hour 
it had not been recovered. 





Train Traveler Has 
Arm Amputated 
After Freak Accident 


(Keokuk) — As the down 
train cars were crossing a 
bridge this side of Bentons- 
port, yesterday forenoon, a 
young man named Babb, whose 
home is some 30 miles be- 
yond Des Moines, had his arm 
badly crushed above and be- 
low the elbow, by coming in 
contact with the bridge. He 
was, at the time, sitting with 
his elbow out of the window. 
On arriving in town, Dr. 
Hughes was called and found 
amputation just below the 
shoulder necessary. The pa- 
tient is doing well today. This 
is another warning to rail- 
way travelers never to put 
their heads or arms out of 
the window while the cars are 
in motion. 





Mining Matters. 


(Dubuque) — We hear en- 
couraging accounts from the 
Catteese neighborhood and 
have no doubt, that some of 
the land there heretofore over- 
looked by miners as not being 
considered good mineral 
ground will eventually prove 
to be valuable for mining. A 
number of large caves have 
been discovered within the 
past year, and also many large 
crevices. As the larger bodies 
of mineral are usually con- 
nected with these, the circum- 
stances are encouraging. 

Prospecting is also vigor- 
ously carried on a few miles 
north west of Dubuque, and 
we believe also in the neigh- 
borhood of Durango. 

Renewed efforts are being 
made to “strike up” some new 
discoveries nearer town. Some 
parties are trying their luck 
near Fifth street, about half 
way up the bluff. There is 
more reason to suppose that 
mineral may be found there 
than at points situated lower 
in the lead bearing rock. 
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